J 


WORLD—Excepting some changes in wording the 
Israeli Cabinet voted yesterday to approve a draft of the 
peace treaty with Egypt. Both Begin and Sadat hopé a few 
alterations can be agreed to before the final pact is signed 
- but, “because the walls of fear and supicion have been 
broken,” as Sadat said, the contractual end of more than 30 
years of war will soon be completed. 

Meanwhile, Libya announced plans to place Begin, 
Sadat and Carter on trial for betraying the Arab cause 
through the Camp David accords which developed the 
peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. 

Demonstrating that if you play a straight tune they 
treat you right, Rolling Stones guitarist Keith Richard was 
given an extremely reduced sentence for heroin possession 
Oct. 24 in Toronto. Richard faced the possibility of a seven- 
year sentence, but after pleading guilty he was placed on one 
year’s probation and ordered to give a benefit performance 
for blind people in Canada within the next six months. 
NATION—Carter’s plans to reduce inflation have made 
few happy. Business and labor have scoffed at the president’s 
proposal which establishes wage and price guidelines. 
Workers are to voluntarily limit combined wage and fringe 
benefit increases to seven percent, while companies: have 
been asked to hold their price increases half a percentage- 
point below their average increase during 1976-77. Unions 
and businesses which refuse to comply would be faced with 
government sanctions. Ralph Nader criticized the plan too, 
saying business should absorb the greater responsibility for 
inflation by decreasing profit levels—reducing prices. Mean- 
while, in response to Carter’s announcement; the dollar 
dropped to its lowest value against foreign currency yesterday. 

In order to protect national security secrets, the trial of 
an ex-ITT public relations man has been postponed. The 
government’s attempt to prosecute Richard Berrellez for 
funneling more than a quarter million ITT dollars into the 
campaign against Marxist President Salvador Allende of 
Chile was called off Oct. 24 because the federal prosecuter 
said he could not press the government’s case without a 
protective order restricting the evidence. Berrellez is believed 
to know several secrets about CIA involvement in the 1973 
right wing coup of Allende’s government. In 1975 it was 
revealed that the CIA channeled $13 million to the 
opponents of Allende. 

Because of the “great economic strain” illegal aliens 


the go ahead for the construction of 12 more miles of fence 
along the US-Mexican border. The cost: $2 million. 
STATE —Singer Neil Young really has something to harp 
about now. Along with 200 other well-to-do homes, 
Young’s. house was destroyed by an arson-set blaze in 
Malibu. After raging for several days, directed by gale-force 
winds, the fire which burned 25,000 acres of brushland 
flicked its last Tuesday. 

Gubernatorial challenger Evelle Younger’s apparent 

victory in his first debate with Gov. Brown has evidently 
perked up the morale of his campaign and boosted its 
finances. In quite triumphant spirit Younger addressed a 
group of businessmen on Oct. 19 telling them he would 
promote nuclear power, and increase highway construction 
if he became governor. He also said he wouldn’t vote either 
way on Prop. 6 because it wouldn’t give “school boards any 
authority they don’t have now.” 
CITY—The Coalition Against Rent Control has raised 
$60,000 to defeat Measure B, their most recent financial 
reports disclose. Proponents of the measure report assets of 
about $6,000. 

Quote for the week: Speaking in support of allowing 
contractors to build on seismic faults, board of supervisors 
chairman Dan Forbus said, “In the actual world you have to 
take chances to live in the mountains, and if they're willing 
to do that, I’m willing to let them.” 

Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat has asked for nearly 
$200,000 of post-Prop. 13 money to build a more security- 
conscious chamber for the county board. “Usually.” she 
-said, “the elected representatives seats are built to allow a 
little distance from the public.” 

—Cliff Welch 


from Mexico create, the Carter Administration has given ° 
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a PROFESSORS EXAMINE 
Biperin..\, PROPOSITION 6 


by Cathy Silverstein 


“This turnout is a pretty scary statement of where we 
are,” Art Pearl, member of UCSC’s Education Committee 
said to a meager 68 students attending the “You and 6” 
forum held in Classroom Unit:2 last Thursday night. Pearl 
and five others formed the unanimb6usly anti-6 panel designed 
to explore the underlying implications of Proposition 6. 

The proposition written by Senator John Briggs (and also 
referred to as the Briggs Initiative) states that a “school 
district shall refuse to hire and shall terminate the employment 
of a school teacher, teacher’s aid, school administrator or 
counselor who engages in public homosexual activity, 
and/or public homosexual conduct directed at/or likely to 
come to the attention of school children or other school 
employees.” Public homosexual conduct is defined as the 
“advocating soliciting, imposing, encouraging or promoting 
of homosexual activity...” 

Dale Kinsley of the Education Dept. and a two-year 
member of the Santa Cruz City School Board opened the 
forum by reading sections of the text from the California 
Voter’s Manual. He noted that the proposition “clearly 
invades a number of civil rights,” and that it is “not only 
repugnant in terms of our society...but it is totally unneeded.” 


Kinsley is supported by Evelle Younger, US Senator S.1.' 


Hayakawa, Ronald Reagan, and Wilson Riles, the State 
Superintendent of Schools, who agrees that Prop. 6 “is 
unnecessary, as there are already enough laws to protect 
children from any abuse, any advances, whether they be 
from -heterosexuals or homosexuals.” The ACLU has 
agreed: “the measure violates the rights of due process, 
equal protection, privacy, and free expression...it will have 
a chilling effect on the First Amendment Rights of those 
school employees who may wish to speak out in opposition 
to the measure during the campaign.” 


This explains why the second speaker, a school teacher 
and active member of the Community United to Defeat the 
Brigg’s Initiative (CUDBI), chose to be identified only by 
the name ‘“‘Mark.”’ He spoke of “homophobia,” the extreme 
rage and fear reaction to homosexuals that Briggs and his 
supporters have generated in the campaign by flooding the 
media with misconceptions, stereotypes and lies. Briggs’ 
main campaign tactic is citing grotesque tales and generating 
exaggerated images of homosexuals assaulting innocent, 
impressionable school children, prancing about the classroom 
recruiting youths, and threatening “family life’ because 
“they don’t breed any of their own children.” 

Karen Rotkin of the Women’s Studies Dept. pointed out 
that the supporters of Prop. 6 falsely portray “fragmented 
groups of human beings” and that gay people are being 
scapegoated because they pose a “‘serious challenge to the 
fundamental structure of all relationships in society. Defeating 
Prop. 6 is not enough. We need to change the way we relate 
to each other on all levels.” 

Harvey Fry of. the Sociology Dept. spoke about the 
racism underlying the legislation. He said he saw a 


similarity between gay and black people’s oppression in that 
both groups try to hide themselves and rationalize their 
situation. But there is a big difference; black people can’t 
hide themselves, while gays can move between the gay and 
straight world as an “invisible minority.” Fry also noted that 
“‘we must understand that if it is the gay community today, 
it could be the black or Chicano community tomorrow.” 

“‘We should all organize,” said Fry, “‘to raise this issue 
directly. Those involved with education especially...should 
stand in solidarity. Should Prop. 6 pass, we should all 
declare ourselves gay and stand together and let the state 
to deal with that problem.” Rousing applause and supportive 
shouts swept through the audience after Fry’s statement, 
and later he reiterated the seriousness of his proposal. ““We 
must make it impossible for the state to deal directly with 
this issue. We should have a response prepared as well as 
preventing it from happening.” 

Art Pearl addressed the kind of thinking underlying the 
conception of the legislation, declaring that Prop. 6 is 
representative of a ““General oppressive society that tries to 
keep us confused, generates images away from reality, and 
pits one of us against the other.” He went on to say that there 
are serious general problems in education and the initiative 
only scapegoats and fails to focus on the real sources of the 
problems. In the view that we are in the greatest fiscal crisis 
ever, and that youth is alienated, Pearl finds that one’s 
‘sexual orientation is anon-problem”’ of education. “‘Briggs 
feels sure that we are so desensitized to our political 
responsibility that he can get away with anything.” 

Next Pearl paralleled Briggs and his political tactics and 
motivations to those of the McCarthy era by stating that the 
“McCarthyism philosophy is dangerous’’and that Briggs 
and his supporters use the “Same language.” By setting up a 
“‘let’s deal with the evil among us” campaign, Briggs poses a 
frightening threat to those like Pearl who remember the 
devestating affects of that era. Pearl urged that it “is not 
enough that we vote against Prop. 6, but all must realize “we 
are facing problems we never faced before...clearly aman as 
opportunistic as Briggs can take advantage of our apathy” 
and conceive a bill that has ‘‘no evidence to support it.” 

Frank Andrews of the Chemistry Department is aware of 
the struggle ahead too, and that it would be necessary “to 
maintain a climate in American society conducive to human 
rights” even though it’s ‘‘going to be tough.’’ He added that 
if Prop. 6 passes, it would be an “invitation to the next 
activity.” If it passes there will be ‘‘another and another 
initiative.” This chain reaction “‘doesn’t stop on it’s own— 
the quicker you stop it the less stress all of us will have to go 
through.” 

There was somie disappointment that the religious perspec- 
tive of Prop. 6 wasn’t covered in the forum, as much of the 
proponents argument is based on religious and theological 
grounds. (It should be noted however that opponents of the 
proposition are supported by the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, the United Methodist Church, the United 
Church of Christ, the Union of American Hebrew Congreg- 

ations, and the Episcopal Church, to name a few.) 
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Grand Jury investigates 
recall election irregularities 


The foreman of the Santa Cruz County Grand Jury 
criticized Monday a report issued by the secretary of state's 
office that claims there was no evidence of fraud in the 
spring recall election. Jay Bartle, head of the recently 
appointed Grand Jury, said the Jury was dissatisfied with 
the secretary of state's inquiry into the election code 
violations. “It was not a careful investigation,” he said. 

Bartle’s statement came three days after Secretary of 
State March Fong Eu referred reporters to the same 
document when asked why she had certified the election 
despite widespread evidence of election irregularities. 

The foreman further disclosed that the Grand Jury had 
“tried to work with the secretary of state’s office,” but that 


Reo 


Conservative Supervisors Pat Liberty and Dan Forbus, who replaced liberals Ed Borovatz and Phil Baldwin in the disputed June 6 recall election. 


) 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s plan to more than 
double the capacity of its Moss Landing oil tanker facility 
cleared another hurdle Oct. 19 when the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers came out in support of the proposal. 

At ajoint hearing with the Regional Coastal Commission 
in Monterey, the Corps announced that replacing the 
present marine terminal—which accomodates oil tankers of 
up to 50,000 dead weight tons (DWT)—with one that could 
service 130,000 DWT supertankers “would not be significant 
enough to warrant preparation of an environmental state- 
ment at this time.” 

The Corps’ confidence was not shared by Sierra Club 
spokesperson Rod Holmgren who warned that the chances 
of a catastrophic oil spill would be increased by the presence 
of larger tankers in Monterey Bay. 

Although the proposed terminal expansion would enable 
it to accomodate tankers in the 130,000 DWT class, it is 
restricted by a State Lands Commission lease to tankers 
90,000 and under. In response to a company claim that it 
has no plans to bring in tankers exceeding the 90,000 DWT 
limit, Holmgren expressed doubt that PG&E will stick to its 
pledge not to seek a change in its State Lands lease. A 
coastal commission staff report underlined Holmgren’s 
doubts by stating, “It is clearly indicated that...the capability 
of mooring tankers up to 130,000 DWT will be available if 
the need should arise in the future.” 

Concern over that possibility prompted Commissioner 
Eleanor Taylor to ask the staff to find out if the Lands 
Commission lease could be amended to permit 130,000 
DWT tankers without a further environmental study. 

In a separate argument Holmgren challenged the need for 
a facility for tankers larger than 50,000 DWT. He cited a 
US Maritime Administration report that between 1970 and 
1975 eight times more tankers under 59,000 DWT were 
built worldwide than tankers in the 60,000 to 99,000 DWT 
range. Holmgren also claimed that according to the Lands 
Commission environmental study PG&E anticipated 116 
tanker visits annually at the new marine terminal in an 
adverse (drought) year, of which only 12 would be 90,000 
DWT tankers. According to the companies own statistics, 
Holmgren argued, PG&E planned to receive most of its oil 


staffers from her office had been “very reluctant to issue a 
report at all. We had to put considerable pressure on them.” 


“In essence,” Bartle concluded, “the report from the 
secretary of state's office did not address the question of 
whether the will of the voting public was truly expressed.” 


According to Bartle. the Grand Jury has received 100 
signed affadavits testifying to violations of voter rights on 
election day and has compiled over 200 pages of an interim 
report. It plans on submitting the report to the board of 
supervisors in an attempt to secure additional funds so that a 
more thorough investigation of the election code violations 
can be conducted. 
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from tankers of 40,000 or less. 

‘“‘PG&E demonstrates no intention to exploit the claimed 
advantages of fewer visits...nor does it intend to exploit the 
claimed possibilities for greater safety, since it intends to 
continue to use small, old and less safe tankers,”’ said 
Holmgren. ; 

Coastal commissioners continued their hearing on the 
terminal proposal with the time and place of the next session 


The present board of supervisors is dominated by a 
conservative block which took majority control of the board 
by narrowly winning a recall election last spring. 

Asked about possible outcomes of the Grand Jury 
investigation Bartle states that if one particular department 
head in county government was to be found responsible for 
an excessive number of violations, the Jury could put 
pressure on the board of supervisors to do something about 
it. 

As for criminal activity, Bartle noted that if any evidence 
is found of fraud the Jury will contact the district attorney 
and ask him to investigate. , 

—Randlett Lawrence 


Supertankers soon in Monterey Bay 


as yet undecided. 

PG&E has already obtained permits for the facility from 
Monterey County, the Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution 
Control District, Moss Landing Harbor District, the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, the State Parks and Recreation 
Dep’t. and the State Lands Commission. 

—by Randlett Lawrence 


MURDER CHARGE 
IN POT RAID SHOOTING 


Seven Soquel High School students and a young Scotts 
Valley man were arrested last Thursday in connection with 
their alleged role in the fatal shooting of a marijuana-farm 
guard Tuesday on Old San Jose Road. All but one of the 
youths—who range from 15- to 18-years-old—have been 
charged with murder. 

The victim of the attack—30-year-old Dennis Johnson— 
lay in critical condition for four days before he succumbed 
Saturday. Johnson was reportedly standing over 189 pot 
plants in a field eight miles from Soquel High when he was 
shot seven times with a .22 caliber semi-automatic rifle. His 
younger brother Kenneth Paul was in a shack on the 
property when he heard the shots. Upon investigating, he 
found his brother lying unconscious in a pool of blood. 

Citing the “felony murder rule” District Attorney Art 
Danner stated Monday that because the shooting appears to 
have taken place in the midst of a robbery, all seven youths 
have been charged with murder. The eighth allegéd partici- 
pant, 15-year-old Dion Kearney, has turned state’s witness 
in return for a guarantee of immunity from prosecution. 

The DA disclosed that he will move that 17-year-old 
Norman Dillon, who has been charged with the actual 
shooting, be tried along with 18-year-old Daniel Pierce as 
an adult. No decision has yet been made as to whether 
Anthony Gullo, Edward Pullen and Todd Voler, all 16, will 
be remanded to the adult court: Danner said the decision 
will be made on the basis of what kind of prior involvement 
with the justice system they have had as well as on what part 


they played in the episode. The remaining defendants— all 
15-years-old—will be tried in the juvenile court system as 
.equired by state law. 

In addition to murder, the seven defendants are also 
charged with robbery, attempted robbery and, all but 
Dillon, accesory after the fact to help Dillon escape 
identification. According to Danner there is no possibility 
that the death penalty will be invoked if they are found 
guilty. The maximum possible sentence is life in prison 
without possibility of parole. 

In response to a question to the press, Danner said that 
the younger Johnson will probably not be charged with 
illegal cultivation. 

After a prolonged search, Sheriff's deputies found the 
weapon they suspect was used in the shooting about one and 
one-half miles from the scene of the crime. Projectiles have 
been taken from the body and are being examined in the 
police lab to compare them with the bullets still in the gun. 

At the end of the Monday press conference, the DA 
expressed alarm at the volatile situation in the Santa Cruz 
mountains. “It is clear that there are people in the hills 
growing pot not for their own personal use but for profit and 
they are armed. In the past number of weeks the sheriffs 
department has made a number of arrests and has encountered 
others who are armed and I am very concerned about the 
possibility of future armed conflict.” 

—by Randlett Lawrence 
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Fiction 
by Jim DuGuid 


RECAP: In Chapter Five, Jimmy Gumshoe, ace investi- 
gator, retired for the summer into the beautiful and quiet 
Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel. After recovering from 
paranoia and rejection Jimmy decided to begin work 
again. The Nov. 7 election was closing in and the same 
conspiracy of goons were involved in another power play. 
Jimmy went to the Arrow Bar for a drink. 

Any similarities between the names and characters 
mentioned in this series and actual living persons is purely 
coincidental. - 


“Carla, let me have another.” This situation needed 
thought. 

‘Get out of my life,” Carla yelled. 

“Carla, love of my life, flower of my garden, please my 
princess of passion, give me another.” A little flattery goes a 
little way. 

‘‘Here’s your drink and get those damn papers and pencils 
off my bar.” 


Carla’s very tactful. I dumped them back into my 
briefcase, downed the shot or Wild Turkey (the only bar in 
town without Jack Daniels) and sat back to sip my beer and 

‘contemplate the possible motivation of the conspiracy 
goons. Before I could really get into my thoughts one of the 


We stepped outside and began walking and smoking our 
way up the mall. 


“East,” I said. “What do you think these goons are 
ultimately up to?” 

**Hey man, yesterday while I was working on the nut- 
ward, they delivered a new cracker and he was messed up. 
Anyway, I tried making contact, ‘Hey cracker this is Earth 
calling,’ but he didn’t respond. He just kept mumbling and 
drooling all down his three-piece suit.” 

‘‘What was he mumbling?” I asked. 

‘Oh yeah, he just kept talking about how he was going to 
get even with Telford Jones.” 

““You’re kidding?” 

**No man,-this is for real.” 

‘East, can I get in to see this guy?” 

‘Are you crazy?”’ he replied, smiling. 

‘*Am I crazy?” I said giving him my best Jack Nicholson. 


in the ward one night when the supervision was low. I 
headed back to the Arrow and asked Carla for my briefcase. 
Id left it behind in the bar. She gave it,to me together with 
note. 

‘“‘What’s this?” I said. 

‘Oh, some woman with dark hair came in looking for you 
and left you the note.” 
- I opened the folded paper and read the, note. 


Duck Brothers sat down and asked if I wanted to get high. - 


We talked it over and decided that I could probably sneak. 
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THE RECALL CAPER 
Chapter six: another can of worms 


**,,,once you are real you can’t become unreal again. It 
lasts for always...” from the Velveteen Rabbit, signed 
“Good luck, an admirer.”” Nice but who is the woman, I 
thought. I didn’t know any women who would do things like 
leave me notes of encouragement. Another mystery but this 
one seemed enjoyable. I went home and got a good night’s 
sleep. In the morning I sat out by the panzies and had coffee 
with the paper and a reefer. The sun was out and life seemed 
happy with itself. Then the phone rang. 


“The Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel,” I said. A 
muffled voice asked, 

‘““Mr. Gumshoe?”’ 

“Yes?” I replied. 

“Mr. Gumshoe, someone wants to meet you. So if you 
want the inside dope on Telford and the Santa Cruz 
Dependent then be parked on Empire Grade two miles 
below the Ice Cream Grade intersection at 11 a.m 2? They 
hung up before I could reply. 


Jesus, what did he mean about the Dependent. The 
Dependent had been the only good newspaper in town until 
a Liesure-suit from Gilroy brought it out. And who was I 
going to meet? Christ, I could be killed easily out there and 
nobody would know. Well in this business “nothing ventured 
nothing gained.” I drove up to the approximate meeting 
place and parked. I was there only long enought to get 
through half a beer when up pulled Patty Prison. 


I couldn’t believe that this was the person I was supposed 
to meet. I stayed in the car and pretended to read a 
newspaper. After a couple of cars had passed she got out of 
her car and jumped into the passenger seat of my ratty V.W. 
saying, 

“Jimmy, drive and I'll tell you where to turn off.” 

I was dumbfounded. I drove off down Empire Grade until 
we approached a dirt road off to the left. 

“Turn here,”’-she said. 

I did and then stopped the car. Before I could say 
anything Patty was planting this tongue probing kiss on me 
that all but blew my socks off. I tore away from this assault 
and managed to stammer, 

‘Wha, what the fuck is going on here?’ 

Her mood changed completely, she straightened up on 
the seat of my VW as if she were at a board of supes meeting 
and said, ‘ 

“Jimmy, I can tell you a lot of things about this county 
that you wouldn’t believe but I need something from you in 
exchange.” 

“What?” I asked. 

She looked me long in the eyes and then reached over and 
grasped my hand saying: 

“T want you... need you to find out who my husband is 
seeing and I want to know everything that you can find out 
about it.”” 


She continued to hold my hand and then intensified her 
gaze. Then suddenly another car pulled in behind us. She sat 
up as though she had been prodded and immediately 
suggested we part company for now. I drove her back to her 
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car and then returned home. My head was reeling with am 
overload of thoughts. One, was Patty serious about the 
Dependent buy-out. Two, was she maybe setting me up 
somehow. 


When I reached home I still didn’t know the answers to 
any of the questions, but I was intrigued. I made a couple of 
calls and discovered that Patty’s husband was indeed 
involved and that it was a prominent south county woman. It 
couldn’t be Marilyn could itt, The thought kept returning 
until the phone began ringing. 


‘*Heartbreak Garden Cafe and Hotel, Gomez speaking,” 
I said. 

‘*Hello, is Mr. Gumshoe in?” It was a man’s voice which 
sounded reticent. 

‘Yes he is, may I say who’s calling?” 

“Yes, this is Doue Liddencoat.” 

I couldn’t believe it. I quickly put my hand over the 
receiver and reached into the fridge for a beer. Popping it I 
said, , 

“Hello, this is Jimmy Gumshoe.” 

“‘Hello Mr. Gumshoe, this is Doug Liddencoat and I’m 
aware of who you are and what you do and I also realize that 
we are indeed on opposite sides of the fence politically 
speaking, but I wish to employ your services.” 

“Well I’m shocked to say the least,” I replied. — 

‘Mr. Gumshoe, let us let bygones be bygones. I need 
your services and in exchange I am willing to give you some 
leads in directions that you have yet to encounter.” 


“Well, great, Doug. What is it exactly that you want trom 
me?” 

“Jimmy, I want you to find out who my wife is seeing and 

‘all the particulars.” 

““What’s in it for me?” I asked. 

‘‘Well Mr. Gumshoe, I’m willing to tell your right now 
that Ron Perry enticed Mr. Future to buy the Dependent in 
order to rid the county of the, how shall we say, alternative 
newspapers.” 

I almost laughed out loud. 

‘Sure Doug, I'll research this for you, but you've got to 
come up with a hotter scoop than that.” 

“Well, Mr. Gumshoe I can assure you that I can give you 
quality information in exchange for your services.” 

Fine,” I replied. “Il get on it and get back to you.” 

“Thank you Mr. Gumshoe, I'll be waiting to hear from 
you.” He hung up. 


I couldn’t stand the developments so I headed down to see 
Carla at the Arrow. 

“Carla, my love, set me up.” 

“Get out of my life,” she replied. 


The next installment will be forthcoming after the 
November election. Please vote and save Santa Cruz. 
Appearing after Nov. 7, the last and final chapter will be, 
“Miami Beach West or Anita loves Marilyn.” 


Poor pay, low 
morale cited 


by Randlett Lawrence 


In a move sure to have far reaching political implications, 
the editor and chief reporters for the Santa Cruz Independent 
quit their jobs en masse last Saturday rather than accept the 


pay and working conditions offered by the paper's new 


owner Jerry Fuchs. In submitting their resignations— 
effective November 4— editor Kelly Garret and staff writers 
Bob Johnson and Tim O’Neill acknowledged that negotiations 
with Fuchs had failed to produce a compromise acceptable 
to both sides. a 

The news staff's collective resignation brings to 15 
the total number of personnel departures since the Fuchs 
takeover in July. Among those already gone are political 
cartoonist Tim Eagan, graphic artist Pat Aitkings, and ad 
salesperson Maria Castro. 

‘Fuchs is not paying us a living wage.” said O'Neill on 
Tuesday. O’Neill—like Garret and Johnson—receives $90 
a week. “He has not gone about publishing the paper 
professionally,” added Garret. “‘Instead of paying us as 
., professionals, he is trying the volunteer approach. If Fuchs 
wants to do a Jay Shore (publisher of Good Times) trip and 
build up the Independent on semi-volunteer labor, that’s fine. 
But he won't do it with me,”’ concluded the grim faced 
editor. 

When asked about the pay scale of the news staff, Fuchs 
said that Garret had been given a budget and that it was he 


that decided to disperse it equally. In response to Garret’s 


assertion that the budget had been inadequate, Fuchs 
quipped, ‘“‘All editors from the New York Times to the 
Washington Post complain about too little money.” 
While the staffers cited low pay as the most tangible 
source of their discontent, they also spoke of bad morale 
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Independent news staff resigns 


amongst all the employees and the paper's lack of a 
common purpose or promising future as factors in their 
decision to resign. ‘The thing that might have compensated 
for lack of money just wasn’t there,” commented Johnson, 
who since late 1976 has been the backbone of the Independent's 
news coverage. “My decision was in a large part based on 
the low morale at the paper. There was just no answer to the 
question ‘why is everybody here’?” 


In separate interviews Garret, Johnson, and O'Neill all 
agreed that concern over the paper’s future also played a 
part in their decision to leave. ‘The future of the paper does 
not look good either economically or in terms of content,” 
said Garret. He conceded, upon questioning, that he felt 
Fuchs’ column “‘Nobody asked me but...”’ might be an 
indication of possible future developments. When asked if 
he thought that Fuchs’ column was poorly written, Garret 
answered, ‘‘Yes...I wanted to kill the reply to John Mills’ 
story, and the Liddicoat interview was bad. It hurt the 
paper. One person has a column in the paper that I don’t 
think is good. He has it because he is publisher. It’s not the 
content of the column that I don’t like, it’s the quality. But 
that’s not why I quit. The column is just an indication of a 
larger trend.” 

When informed of Garret’s disaffection for his column, 
Fuchs stated emphatically that he had never heard any 
objection from the editor about his writing. 


More vague but. according to Johnson at least, no less 
important a reason for the sudden shakeup in the staff was 
the commonly held belief that there is no longer much pride 
in the paper. ** There is less pride now than at any other time 
in the history of the paper. Why would Fuchs sink so much 
money into buying the paper and then pay such small 
salaries?’ asked Johnson. “It’s because he has no pride in 
it. 

As in the case of all the other allegations, Fuchs 
vehemently denied that there was little pride in the paper. 
Others on the staff, however, agreed with Johnson that 
concern with the product, rather than just the commercial 
aspect of the paper, was distinctly lacking. 

While the fate of the Independent hangs in-the balance, 
the idea of starting another newsweekly has resurfaced. 
Kelly Garret says he doesn’t want anything to do with anew 
paper but Bob Johnson and Tim O'Neill both have 
expressed interest. ‘It would not be easy to start another 
paper, but that is what we said when we started the 
Independent in ‘76,”" grinned Johnson. “A fair number of 
people were interested in chipping in to buy the Independent 
this summer and a few have approached me since then with 
some energy and some money.” 

One of the key figures in the aborted attempt to form a 
citizens committee to buy the Independent this summer was 
retired contractor and former Congressperson Hugh Delacy. 
In a telephone interview Tuesday night Delacy said that it 
was still too early to tell, but that the resignations *‘certainly 
bring up questions as to the need for another newsweekly in 
Santa Cruz.” 

If another paper were to be started, Johnson believes it 
should be collectively run but that talented people should be 
allowed to take positions of leadership so that the paper can 
be a success. Asked if he thought that that was the case at the 
Independent before Fuchs took it over, Johnson replied that 
he did not. He said that Richard Cole, the former editor who 
now works for an english language daily in Rio de Janero, 
was a very talented man who resisted including people in the 
decision-making process. “Decisions were not even explained 
well,”’ said Johnson ‘‘That was Cole’s main weakness.” 


Leon Panetta has fought for human rights 
abroad and equal opportunity at home, for 
programs to educate, to heal, to nourish. Now 
he needs our support. Don’t let him down. 


Congressman. 


Citizens for Congressman Panetta Campaign Committee, Breck Tostevin, Treas. 
362 Pacific Street, Monterey, Ca. 93940 Phone 408 649-1978 


Aen, 


by Paul Glickman 


Mike Zaharakis is a member of the Socialist Party USA, 
a bishop in the Eastern Orthodox MeBasrim Church, and 
the Peace and Freedom Party candidate for the 28th State 
Assembly District seat. 

The 28th Assembly District covers Santa Cruz and most 
of Monterey counties, except for the Salinas area. Democrat 
Henry Mello is the incumbent, and Scotts Valley Republican 
Harry Wiens is the other challenger for Mello’s seat. 

Zaharakis also ran for office in 1977, when he received 
38 percent of the vote in the School Board race in the Santa 
Cruz High School District. In a City on a Hill interview this 
week, Zaharakis said that he decided to run against Mello 
last spring, when the Democrat cast the deciding vote in the 
assembly to override Governor Brown’s veto of the death 
penalty. 

At that time Mello announced his “philosophical” 
opposition to capital punishment, but defended his action by 
saying that his constituency wanted the death penalty. 
Zaharakis compared Mello’s action to “what Pontius Pilate 
did; that excuse has been used for 2000 years.” 

Zaharakis i is “totally opposed”’ to the death penalty, and 
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will also vote against Proposition 7, a measure that would 
greatly expand the categories for which the death penalty or 
life imprisonment may be imposed. This initiative, sponsored 
by State Senator John Briggs, would also increase the 
penalties for first and second degree murder, and would 
prohibit parole of convicted murderers before service of 25 
or 15 years terms, subject to good-time credit. 


Declaring his opposition to jails in general, Zaharakis 
said, ‘The criminal justice system is criminal,” adding “‘it’s 
a crime against the poor.’’ If elected to the assembly, he 
would fight to eliminate every non-violent crime from the 
statute books, and then to re-classify ‘‘victimless crimes,” 
including crimes against property, under a category of 
“Offenses.” Zaharakis foresees a system wherein local 
“Neighborhood Tribunals” would decide how someone 
who has committed burglary or some other “offense” 
should pay back the monetary value of the debt incurred. 


Zaharakis supports the idea of ‘re-education centers,” 
where criminals would be paid union scale while receiving 
job training and rehabilitation counseling. Rapists, murderers, 
and people who commit other violent crimes would be 
locked up in maximum security re-education camps, though 


LOCKHEED WANTS TO EXPAND 


LOCAL MISSILE PLANT 


News and analysis 
by Dan Haifley 


For several years, Lockheed Missiles and Space Com- 
pany has been producing missile components on Empire 
Grade Road, sixteen miles from Santa Cruz. Lockheed now 
wants to expand its Empire Grade facility. A portion of this 
facility is currently devoted to the manufacture of non- 
nuclear components for the Trident (C-4) missile. Expansion 
would allow for the production of components for the more 
accurate and lethal Trident II (D-5) submarine-launched 
missle. 

The board of supervisors and planning commission of 
Santa Cruz country will hold a public hearing on Wednes- 
day, November | inthe Veteran’s Hall at 9P.M. Lockheed’s 
request to expand will be reviewed. The Empire Grade 
facility is only a twenty minute drive from U.C.S.C. 

Much of the hearing will focus on the Trident II missile 
itself. Trident II is believed by many people, including 
former Lockheed missile engineer Robert Aldridge, to be a 
Jirst-strike weapon. First-strike means the initiation of war, 
which violates: international law. 

The Navy has labeled Trident II a “counterforce” 
weapon. ‘“‘Counterforce’’ means the destruction of enemy 
weapons before they are launched. The idea of a counter- 
force attack, says the Pentagon, is to destroy all Russian 
missiles before they can attack us. Thus, the propanents of 
Trident II argue, harm to civilian populations would be 
minimized. Even if Trident is never launched, its proponents 
further argue, its presence alone will serve as an effective 
deterrent to nuclear war. 

The. first fatal flaw in this reasoning is the fact that a 
counterforce weapon is a first-strike weapon. This is 
implicit in the purpose of counterforce. If it weren't, then the 
Trident II missile would be striking empty missile silos, 
which makes no sense at all. 

A counterforce attack must be extremely well articulated 
and successful in order to effectively stifle a counter-attack. 
Our communications and intelligence systems would have 
to be infallible. We'd have to “pull a fast one” on the enemy. 
This is to be considered in view of a highly computerized 
age. 

The United States holds the lead when it comes to 
strategy in the arms race. Robert Aldridge, in his book The 
Counterforce Syndrome, detailed American tracking sys- 
tems for submarines. It was found that our anti-submarine 
warfare capability was superior enough to nearly wipe out 
the entire fleet of the U.S.S.R.’s missile-bearing submarines. 

Quantified, the U.S. can kill every Russian 27 times. 
They can kill us each 11 times. This is without the addition 
of Trident II. 

If there were any small flaws in strategy or performance, a 
counterforce attack could very well lead to total nuclear 
war. It must be remembered that no untested system of this 
scale and complexity can be considered flawless. Realisti- 


cally, it would be physically and statistically impossible to 
destroy a/l Russian weapons. A “perfect” counterforce 
attackwould render, at the minimum, 10 to 20 million 
Americans dead. This number amplified would be the 
magnitude of Russian casualties. Former Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara once said that an unacceptable number 
of casualties in the United States would be more than one- 
fifth of the population, or 50 million people. 

If a counterforce attack were successful, this planet 
would still have to deal with the political, social and 
environmental consequences. And this does not take into 
account the fact that the U.S. and Russia are not the only 
nations on earth to possess nuclear weapons. There are 
several powerful nations which could easily take advantage 
of a counterforce attack scenario between the two super- 
powers. 

The ramifications are endless. 

One Trident II thermonuclear warhead has five times the 
destruction power of the bomb we dropped on Hiroshima. 
One missle could have up to 17 such warheads. One 
submarine could have up to 24 missiles. The Navy wants 30 
submarines. 

If the Navy obtains this fleet of 30, the bill to the 
taxpayer, when an operating base and other support are 
included, would be 80 million by 1990. 


In Violation of County Law 


The existence of the Lockheed Empire Grade facility is in 
violation of Santa Cruz County law. The zoning ordinance 
states that the land upon which Trident sits should be open 
space reserve. It also is not consistent with the General plan 
of this county, since contributing to the production of a first- 
strike weapon does not “promote and protect the public 
health, safety, peace, morals, comfort....”” of the people of 
Santa Cruz county. 

The Empire Grade facility is a small but important gear in 
the Trident machine. People for a Nuclear Free Future, a 
group of concerned Santa Cruz residents, is preparing a case 
against Lockheed for the upcoming hearing. P.N.F.F., 
which includes working people, retired people, and students, 
is seeking support in the form of testimony and physical 
presence at the hearing. More information can be had at 
425-1275. 

Lockheed in Sunnyvale and Santa Cruz employed 31,500 
people in 1968, with $550 million in militarycontracts. In 
1978, with around $900 million in military contracts, these 
facilities only employ 15.000 people. P.N.F.F. supports 
conversion of the Santa Cruz mountain facility to peace- 
time work, such as solar research land technology. Some of 
the testimony on Nov. | will focus on this. 

The cost of one Trident submarine could educate every 
child in Santa Cruz county. Or it could cause the Gestruction 
of humanity. 

The choice is yours. Come to the hearing on Nov. 1. 


Christian socialist seeks assembly seat 


they would still receive job training, counseling, and would 
democratically run the campus. 

“Mine is the radical approach of admitting, ‘where 
there’s poverty, there’s crime,’ ’’ commented Zaharakis. 

Zaharakis also strongly opposes Briggs’ Proposition 6, 
which would ban homosexuals and their advocates from 
working in California’s public schools. 

When asked about rent control, Zaharakis said, “This is 
where Mello becomes two-faced.” The Peace and Freedom 
candidate pointed out that “in front of liberal groups,” 
Mello claims not to have read either the rent control or the 
anti-speculation measures slated for the local ballot Nov. 7. 
(A and B) However, in front of the Santa Cruz Board of 
Realtors, Mello said, “I oppose rent control and always 
have.” 

Besides supporting Measures A and B, Zaharakis is in 
favor of statewide rent control and anti-speculation taxation, 
and said so this month in front of the Board of Realtors. He 
also supports 100 percent renter rebates from Proposition 
13, and noted that Mello has failed to try and stop rent raises 
through his membership on the Assembly Tax and Revenues 
or Local Government committees. “On a life and death 
issue, he ignores it,’ Zaharakis said of Mello. 

Zaharakis also told City on a Hill that Mello himself is 
involved in speculation. Mello intends to develop an 18 
unit housing tract on “prime ranchland” in Scotts Valley, 
according to Zaharakis. Ironically, this land is adjacent to 
Zaharakis’ rented home. 

People should cooperatively own the places they live in, 
argued Zaharakis. “Housing should be taken off the 
market.’ he said, He noted several examples where co- 
operative ownership has worked, including a 200-room 
hotel in Portland, a mobile home park in Scotts Valley, and 
several housing projects in New York. 

Zaharakis favors the creation of a state bank with the $27 
billion of the state money now invested overseas in places 
like South Africa and Chile. He would also require 
corporations to put a certain sum of money into the bank. 
This bank, similar to what already exists in North Dakota, 
‘would be the end of unemployment in California,”’ pre- 
dicted Zaharakis. The bank would do such things as 
underwrite worker-owned businesses, support solar energy. 
development, and fund low interest loans for people so that 
they may own their own homes. 

Repeal of the Mello-Fazio Bill (co-sponsored by the 
incumbent) would be high on Zaharakis’ list of priorities if 
elected Nov. 7. This bill exempts farmers from filing 
Environmental Impact Reports on pesticide use. Terming 
the legislation the ‘“‘murder of farmworkers,” Zaharakis 
called for massive state research into organic pest control, 
and the virtual elimination of pesticide use in California. 

Another issue which Zaharakis feels Mello has ignored is 
the midwifery question. He referred to the recent acquital of a 
San Luis Obispo midwife, Marianne Doshe, as an ‘amazing 
ruling,” noting that the judge castigated the American 
Medical Association for charging Ms. Doshe with murder 
in the case of a child who died shortly after childbirth. The 
child’s parents had not wanted to charge Doshe, feeling that 
she had done everything possible to save the child. 

“The medical system is turned upside down,”’ said 
Zaharakis, who noted that the infant mortality rate in the 
United State is higher than that of 26 other industrial 
nations. He supports the immediate legalization of midwifery 
and the establishment of self-governing bodies of midwives 
to certify midwives throughout the state. 

Zaharakis also differs sharply with Mello on the abortion 
issue. Although Mellow first supported a three-year phase- 
out of state funding for abortions, he ended up voting for an 
immediate cutoff of funding. Said Zaharakis, ““a woman has 
a right to an abortion, period, and she has’a right to a state- 
funded abortion, period.’’ He also supports free universal 
birth control, the developoment of safe male contraceptives, 
and state funding for research into alternatives to abortion, 
because he feels abortion is not healthy for women. 

Calling for an “integrated freejéducation system,” 
Zaharakis believes that all alleges should be open to 
everyone, tuition-free. He also supports a drastic re- 
organization of The University of California. 

The UC Regents should be comprised of students and 
faculty elected from the campuses and of people from the 
community at large. argued Zaharakis. None should be 
appointees, and the entire UC stock portfolio should be put 


into the state bank rather than into companies such as IBM 
or Bank of America, he added. 
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Rep. Panetta meets the press 


by Keith Lehrer 


Seeking re—election as U.S. Representative to this area, 
Leon Panetta responded to questions at City Ona Hill Press 
last week. The Monterey democrat, who has become some- 
what of a leader in Congress during his first term, hopes 
to continue his representation of the 16th Congressional 
District, which takes in San Benito, Monterey and Santa 
Cruz counties as well as the northern half of San Luis 
Obispo County, by defeating Republican Challenger Eric 
Seastrand November 7. 

I'd like to begin this interview by inviting you to share 
some of your views concerning the role of government in 
our society. 

I think the strength of this country lies not, as many 
believe, in what we are able to do as far as preserving our 


national security but in what we can do by enhancing the. 


security of our citizens here at home. The strefgth of our 
nation is in both. If we were not concerned and compas- 
sionate about the needs of citizens in this country; the needs 
of the elderly, the handicapped, people who don’t have 
adequate housing or health care, then this country would not 
be as strong as I feel it is. 

In performing this role, however, I think the government 
has had a mixed record. One of the problems is that while 
we've devoted portions of the taxpayer's dollar into these 
programs, some of them have not delivered as effectively as 
they should. We have job programs that have been es- 
tablished that aren't working very well. We had community 
action programs that essentially resulted in rip-offs in the 


urban and ghetto areas they aimed to assist. We had. 


programs in which 60 cents out of the dollar went toward the 
administration of the program—the bureaucracy running it 
received most of the benefits. 

I think this is wrong and this is where we have to focus our 
attention at the federal level. Not in eliminating these 
services or restricting the role of government in this area. 
We simply must improve the government's capacity to 
deliver on these social promises. 

We’ve recently heard a lot of talk concerning the subject 
of offshore oil drilling along the Monterey coast. You’ve 
advocated congressional veto-power in this matter. 
Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus recently released a 
report which apparently allows or leases right off the 
shore of Santa Cruz. What are your feelings? 

. Frankly, I think it’s crazy. We don’t need off—shore drilling 
along this portion of the coast. | his coastline is perhaps the 
most beautiful in the world; the environmental impact 
would be a major consideration. For one thing, the drilling 
would negatively affect the local economy. These com- 
munities rely heavily on recreation, tourism and fishing. I 
don’t see how oil rigs fit into that structure. Besides, the oil is 
of low quality with its high sulfur content and would 
probably be exported to Japan. For that matter, the sites 
wouldn’t yield enough barrels of oil to supply us for more 
than two or three days, according to estimates. 

For these reasons, I am strongly opposed to off-shore oil 
drilling along Monterey. I've told Secretary Andrus that 
I'm opposed to it and I contacted him last week to question 
his intentions. Although the secretary removed those areas 
with low interest, he included almost every area that the oil 
companies told him showed a moderate prospect. 

We may never bave.oil drilling off the Monterey coast in 
any event but tofake the first step by requiring an EIS is 
dangerous becayise once you start the wheels in motion, it’s 


I’m going to\do what I can with the help of the public to 
keep pressure on the secretary to back off. I may have to 


introduce legislation to remove these areas from considera- - 


tion. 

Do you support nuclear power as an energy source and, 
more specifically, due to environmental safety hazards 
surrounding the nuclear plant in Diablo Canyon, do you 
support its shutdown? 

Nuclear power presently provides six to seven percent of 
our energy. I think the question as to how big a role nuclear 
power will play in our future energy needs will largely be 
determined by whether we can safely deal with the waste 
disposal issue. The technology is simply not there now as 
I’m not sure if it can ever be developed. That is the key 
issue—can we develop an approach to waste disposal? 
Secondly, can an effective core-cooling system be devel- 
oped? This has not been adequately tested for nuclear 


power plants. 

If the technology is developed in those areas, then. 
possibly nuclear power, particularly fission as opposed to 
fusion, could play a role in our demanding energy needs. 
Certain vital questions, however, remain to be answered. 

With regard to Diablo Canyon, I am waiting for data to be 
returned from the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
in their extensive study as to what safety steps are taken at 
Diablo and whether they meet the earthquake dangers that 


are present. photo by Lois Nelson 
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Representative Leon Panetta ¢ ~ 
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Weren’t there some serious mistakes that siaccteet 


the development of Diablo Canyon’s Nuclear Power 
Plant? Although they began building the plant in 1966, a 
fault was discovered running beneath the canyon in 
1971. They waited until the plant was completed, 
however, before holding any seismic hearings which 
would determine the danger during a possible earth- 
quake. 

Right. Some very large mistakes were made indeed. 
There was information that was not brought to the attention 
of the proper sources. Wherever that data was, whether it 
was the P.G.&E. or the NRC, it was not offered and the 
result was that we invested over $1 billion in the plant 
without considering an earthquake factor. Many people are 
reluctant, after such a large expenditure, to turn back and 
say let's reconsider. 

What I’m looking for in terms of the NRC investigation is 

A) What are the risks regarding the earthquake fault? B) 
What is required at the plant in order to meet prudent safety 
standards? C) Have they developed sufficient safeguards as 
far as the other hazards that may be involved here? If I’m not 
100 percent convinced that they've made that case, then I’m 
going to take a position against it. 
Since you helped establish a National Health Service 
position for Monterey Bay fisherman, what is your: 
attitude toward National Health Care, particularly 
Senator Kennedy’s legislation? 

I think we need some kind of National Health care reform 
in this country. Presently, the federal government is spending 
almost $50 billion in health care programs— Medicare, 
Medicaid, Veteran’s programs, what have you—and they 
simply aren’t working. Medicare is providing about the 
same and most doctors don’t accept this since it doesn’t 
cover all of the costs involved. The escalation in cost is 
likely to continue and there is no question that we have to 
reform the system. 


To begin with, we have to agree on several key principles. 
One is that it ought to be comprehensive coverage, it has to 
cover whatever one’s health care problem is. Two, it has got 
to be flexible. People should be able to choose the doctor 
they want to goto. Third, and most importantly, how do we 
administer this kind of program? The Kennedy bill calls for 
a new federal agency. The problem with that is one of 
bureaucracy. For Medicare and Medicaid, over 50 percent 
of the funding is absorbed in the administration of the 
remaining funds. Compare that to Blue Cross or Blue Shield 
where it’s 6 percent. Administration, at this point, may have 
to be handled through some semi-public insurance system. 
A recent feature story in the California Journal points to 


\ 
\ you have to do is look at the guys that have been there eight 


the heavy emphasis that politicians are placing on 
advertisements in this campaign, particularly radio and 
television commercials. How much weight are you 
placing on advertisements? Is campaigning in the 16th 
district anything more than simple expenditure? 

I think the nature of campaigning in the 16th district, by 
virtue of the fact that there is a lot of localized media, is such 
that advertisement is a very necessary part of putting on a 
campaign. If you're facing an opponent who happens to be 
receiving a lot of money, this enables him to pump more funds 
into this form of communication. 

Whether we like it or not, people react to commercials. 
There’s an impact on the public and this is why we do it. 
Personally, I don't like it. I think we ought to have a public 
financing system for elections in this country. The virtues of 
a public financing system would be that we could limit the 
expenditures of a campaign. 


A bill I supported in Congress would have done this by 
placing a $150,000 limitation on the expenditures of a 
campaign. It would have also provided public financing. 
Many people are confused over where the money for public 
financing comes from. Money is not derived from tax 
dollars. If an individual wishes to make a contribution, 
he/she simply checks-off that section on their tax forms. If 
they don’t want to contribute, they are not compelled to. 
This is what funded the Presidential races and this is what I 
feel should be used for congressional elections. 

With an election every two years, representatives are on 
the auction blocks to special interests. 

I can say that I am not going to sell out my principles no 
matter how much they give me, and that’s the position I’ve 
taken, but it becomes harder, and harder, and harder... All 


and ten years, a lot of them are controlled by special 
interests. 


Would you share some of your personal philosophies? 

‘ Consider the vying interests within society: the in- 

dividual versus the whole of society, powerful corpora- 

tions versus small businesses, large government inter- 

vention versus less government involvement, socialism 
versus capitalism. 


I believe first in the dignity ;of the individual and the 
ability of that individual to make choices as a member of 
society. I embrace freedom for the individual to try to gain 
those things that he or she desires. 

My parents were Italian immigrants who came to this 
country in the early "30s because they believed this country 
could provide the opportunity for a hardworking person to 
lead a respectable life. My position on Civil Rights, the 
issues that I have advocated, are a part of that philosophy. 

I do have faith in the free enterprise system, but it must be 
a free system. This does not mean a system that is 
dominated by a few businesses or controlled by a couple of 
people in one particular area. I feel that small businesses 
and family farmers have a large role to play in our society. 
Frankly, I’m afraid that lately there has been a tendency to 
move them off the shelf. 

The role of government in a free enterprise system is to 
manage those contlicts which arise and insure that where 
inequities develop they shall be resolved by an impartial 
process. When goverment becomes co—opted by one of 
these interests, then it fails to operate. It is our job as 
government representatives to ensure that fairness prevails 
as we tangle with the complex intricacies of legislation. 


CANDIDATES’ 


FORUM 


All interested people are invited to attend a candidates’ 
forum this Friday for the people running for the 28th State 
Assembly District Seat, which includes Santa Cruz County 
and most of Monterey County. The candidates are: Democrat- 


ic incumbent Henry Mello, Republican Harry Wiens, and 
Peace and Freedom candidate Mike Zaharakis. The forum 
is sponsored by the Students’ Political Education Action 
Committee (SPEAC), and will be moderated by City on a 
Hill Press. Invited members of the press will ask questions 
of the candidates, and there will also be time for people in 
the audience to ask questions. The forum will be Friday, 
Oct. 27, at 8 pm, in Classroom Unit 1. 


ee 


by Scott Forter 


With nearly 300 people on the edge of their seats in the 
Performing Arts Theater yesterday afternoon, Chancellor 
Sinsheimer unveiled a plan for significant change that_is 
intended to save UCSC from a 6 percent cut in its faculty. 

Sinsheimer, who arrived late due to a meeting with 
Assemblyman John Vasconcellos and some educators, said 
that his proposal was “intended to be dramatic,” that it is 
designed’to “‘shift invincingly external perceptions” (of 
UCSC) without doing violence to the conceptions of the 
campus. : 

Before laying out his progam for change, Sinsheimer 
discussed the critical issue of enrollments at UCSC. He said 
that the campus’ fall enrollment was 5880, a loss of 200 
from last year (UCSC lost only 30—40 in the previous 
year however). The drop in enrollments was primarily due 
to a failure of continuing students to return to the campus; 
thus it is a problem of retention not attraction of students. 


The core of the proposal is a reorganization of the 
functions of the colleges and the boards of studies on 
campus. Sinsheimer proposed that the two original colleges, 
Cowell and Stevenson, “remain as they now are”— 
essentially as liberal arts colleges. The faculty of these two 
colleges would assume responsibility for organizing the 
lower-division curriculum. — - 


“I want to propose that Crown College become the 
Science college,’’ continued the Chancellor. Under the 
reorganization, the bulk of the science faculty would 
become members of Crown. Additionally, the positions of 
the dean of sciences and Crown provost would become one. 


Merrill and Kresge, according to Sinsheimer, are @nvisaged 
as the Social Science colleges. The provost of one of the two 
colleges would also serve as dean of the social sciences. 

College V is, as one might expect, planned as the arts 
college. Oakes College, said Sinsheimer, will “remain in its 
present form” as offering a multi-ethnic experience. Finally, 
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Chancellor Sinsheimer unveils 
dramatic” reorganization plan 


College Eight will continue to be an environmental studies 
college. 

The reason for Sinsheimer’s drastic action is that UCSC 
has been asked by UC’s systemwide administration to reduce 
its total faculty from 346 to 326 and cut its budget by 
$700,000. While Sinsheimer admitted that $700,000 is 
UCSC’s fair share of the 20 million dollar budget cuts due to 
Proposition 13 and declining enrollments (UC student body is 
now at 111,000, compared to 126,000 two years ago.),the 
“20 faculty positions are certainly a disproportionate cut 
for the campus.” 

Sinsheimer has been unable to obtain a rationale for cuts 
from top UC systemwide administrators. 

However, what is implicit, in the cuts, argued Sinsheimer,is 
a “judgement of the educational worth of various campuses.” 
Sinsheimer noted that Santa Cruz and Riverside are 
considered UC’s problem campuses —‘*We are looked on 
as confused, not really being sure what we’ré doing,” 


The Chancellor claimed that the proposed changes would 
save the campus money and improve the academic programs 
by placing faculty with common interests within physical 
proximity. 

Sinsheimer closed his address by declaring that “We 
need to act, we need to act with dispatch.”’ He said that 


. he would like to appoint an executive committee next week 


to implement the reforms and that he hoped to complete the 
process by Christmas. Sinsheimer’s concluding statement 
was that: ‘All we need is the will to doit.” ~ 

A resounding flurry of applause filled the room as 
UCSC’s top administrator stepped down from the podium. ; 


The first faculty member to speak on the proposal was 
Crown Provost Sig Puknat, a self-admitted member at what 
was once known as the “Old Guard”. Puknat, who first 
heard of the proposal earlier in the day, said that the major 
problem at UCSC is its curriculum, pdfticularly on the 
lower-division level. Puknat concluded by saying that “Mr. 
Chancellor, you have my complete support.” 
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Physicist Bruce Rosenbloom echoed Puknat’s support 
for the Chancellor’s proposal by saying that “the idea is 
great,” and that it was time for UCSC to “pull up the anchor 
from old and anachronistic ways, or be swept away by the 
tide.” 

At this point Professor Harry Beevers introduced a 
resolution that endorsed the Chancellor’s action, calling it a 
“bold act of creative leadership, sorely needed at this time.” 

Philip Bell, a former Merrill provost, related how in the 
past two weeks, eight of what are considered to be the finest 
teachers on campus were thinking about leaving UCSC. 
Bell, who is leaving for Rice University this year, said that 
he wished he was staying. 

After unanimous passage of the resolution to endorse the 
Chancellor’s proposal, Sinsheimer said that “I very much 
appreciate this support,’ stating that the action isn’t 
intended to answer all questions and solve all of UCSC’s 
problems. He added that while the atmosphere of the 
meeting may have muted some of their concerns, the faculty 
should communicate them through the committee. 

When queried by the Press after the meeting as to who 
would be on the committee, and whether it would include 
students, Sinsheimer said that he hadn’t decided yet but he 
thought students should be on it. 

Dean of Humanities and Arts Helene Moglen admitted to 
City on a Hill that she hadn’t been involved in the develop- 
ment of the plan, but felt optimistic about it. 

The Press also approached Professor Michael Warren to 
inquire on how the work of the Chancellor’s curriculum 
reform task force interfaced with the Chancellor’s proposal; 
Warren refused to talk to the Press. 

The Press also learned that the Chancellor’s staff didn’t 
hear about the proposal until Tuesday. The Vice-Chancellor 
of Student Affairs, David Tilley, said that it was just the 
chancellor’s style not to consult, except informally, before 
addressing an issue. Tilley commented that he had no idea 
how student affairs would fit into the proposal, and that ‘the 
real area that needs to be given equal attention is the non- 
academic portion.” 
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James O’Connor: struggling 
for the democratic state 


by Deck Hazen 
Progressive Writer’s Guild 


He doesn’t look like much—greying beard, receeding 


hair-line, casual clothes— he is not a dynamic speaker; soft- 
spoken, apologetic, occasionally stumbling over words— 
but a few minutes into his talk, it becomes apparent that Jim 
O’Connor is light-years ahead of current mainstream 
political and economic thought. 

O'Connor has a way of translating the most complex ideas, as 
those in his highly acclaimed book on modern economics 
The Fiscal Crisis of the State (St. Martin’s 1973), into 
easily digestable bits of everyday experience. At. the 
‘Inaugural Lecture Series’ Wednesday, Oct. 18, O’Connor dis- 
played both his easy style and his incisive analysis in the 
presentation of material he is now working on for his next 
book (tentively title Accumulation Crisis). 

The essence of O'Connor's hypothesis regarding the 
accumulation crisis and “the struggle for a democratic 
state’’ (the title of his talk) is that as money accumulates and 
centralizes into higher and higher ‘reaches of the social/ 
economic pyramid, into fewer and fewer corporations, the 
bureaucratic arm of the government, the State, becomes 
more an instrument for social control. 

This State control over social life has become necessary 
because the demands for higher wages by working people, 
inflation, and the competition between the capitalists 
themselves, have erroded the previously high levels of 
corporate profit. 

The State seeks to accomplish this task, O’Connor 
believes, by reducing the high costs of our current indivi- 
dualized lifestyles—our individual cars, doctors, housing, 
etc.—centralizing these commodities into State-managed 
units such as BART and Kaiser medical plans. While this 
may reduce the costs to the consumer, it more importantly 
reduces the demands for higher wages without the severe 
social repercussions of other wage-lowering methods such 
as massive unemployment and wage cut-backs or controls. 

The other half of this hypothesis, according to O’Connor, 
is that popular struggie will move more and more away trom 
the government (the democratic, elected—the legislative 
branch) and into the State arena. Thus, while the political 
struggles of the past have won important concessions for 
blacks, women, and poor people—as more and more people 
are given the right to vote—the next level of struggle will 
necessarily be directed toward making the State at least as 
democratic. 

As State agenices such as welfare, the Public Utilities 
Commission, state and local planning agencies, environ- 
mental control boards, etc. play a greater and greater role in 
social life—popular struggle will move into those areas as 
well. O’Connor mentioned “Life-Line,” a group of people 
seeking to reduce the cost of public utilities to poor and 
fixed-income people by making appeals directly to the 
PUC. He also mentioned our own Community Coalition 
which tried to protect state benefits to local service agencies 
like Food and Nutrition, Meals on Wheels, and Switchboard 

-both as examples of this tendency. 

’ The motive force for this transformation in the role of the 
State, according to O’Connor, comes from a transformation 
in the nature of production in the US. In the past it was easy 
to produce commodities because wages were so low—butit 
was harder to sell them for the same reason. Today, because 
of our national consumer mentality and a relatively high 
level of wages, commodities can be easily sold, but they are 
much harder to produce. 

This puts the capitalists in a very difficult position—they 
must continue to produce in order to realize profits, but todo 
so, they must pay workers at a wage rate corrersponding to 


the level of need, produced in a society based on individualized’ 


consumption (the very source of their profits in the first 
place.) 
O'Connor didn’t go into detail, but it would seem as 
though there is a potential for a strange alliance between the 
State, and the public at large—both of whom would like to 
see a reduction in cost of living. Both the State and the 
public would like to see more regulation of health care, 
aligning their interests in opposition to individual doctors, 
and quite probably the American Medical Association. By 
the same token, Jim mentioned President Carter’s attack on 
the oi] monopolies in support of reduced gas prices, and this 
too was supported by the public. 


But clearly the potential for alliances between the State 
and public has its limitations; while the State seeks to 
consolidate control over social necessities (by regulating 
gas prices) they do so on behalf of capital as a whole—to 
protect the general level of profit for all the corporations. 
Popular struggles for regulation, on the other hand, are 
geared more toward protecting a diminishing standard of 
living and the democratization of economic life. 

For the future, O’Connor projects a general State 
movement in the direction of a capitalist utopia—the 
development of “company towns’’—entire housing units 
with centralized facilities meeting unified needs; common 
schools, churches, shopping centers, working districts, 
transportation systems, community medical facilities, day- 
care units, etc. All social needs would become transformed 


into the need for commodities, and all would be provided by | 


the State. The novels 1984 and Farenheit 451 come true— 
the ‘‘well ordered” society. 


But as the State and capital as a whole move in this - 


direction, there is a corresponding and reverse movement 
within the popular democratic forces in the US. “The 
struggle for work (for a job) has become a struggle against 
work (alienated labor).’’ O'Connor asserts that the more 
centralized and commodified life becomes, the more people 
fight to resist centralization and commodification. The big 
difference now is that the battle is being waged at the level of 
the State. 

O’Connor mentioned three areas in which this struggle is 
already taking place. The first is the popular movement to 
elect previously appointed officials—there is now a move- 
ment in Oregon to elect the members of a timber regulating 
board (previously appointed from the ranks of, timber 
industry hierarchy); the Dellums health care bill, which is 
a move to democratize the State by placing control over 
community health facilities in the hands of their respective 
communities—and the practical intervention direcfly into 
existing regulatory board hearings—the “Life Line” project 
previously mentioned. 

Responding to questions from the floor, O’Connor reaf- 
firmed that it is up to the people themselves to determine 
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LOCAL GROUP SEES NONVIOLENCE 
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their own needs, and proceed from there to determine the 
kind and quality of their social, political, and economic life. 
He implicitly warned against an overly-electoral mode of 
struggle, citing that constitutional protection exists at the 
pleasure of Capital, and may be revoked by military force if 
necessary, but he seemed to argue that an electoral strategy 
aimed at gaining a more democratic State is an essential first 
step in an over-all struggle. 

More specifically, O’Connor listed a few tasks for the 
immediate future: political education, agitation, organization. 
confrontation, and the critique of ideology. But, in the true 
socialist tradition, he argued that any strategy for action 
would have to be based on a concrete analysis of the 
concrete situation. 


AS WAY TO SOCIAL CHANGE 


by Sue Ann Van Epps 
and Doug McVadon 


“There is no separation between the personal and the 
political; our goal is to translate nonviolence as a way of life 
into a political force.” 

That’s how Jane Weed, co-ordinator at the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence (RCNV), describes the nonviolent 
perspective. 

RCNV is a unique Santa Cruz community organization 
struggling to “create an alternative to the existing system” 
which, in the Ghandian tradition of civil disobedience, 
“utilizes the power of the individual to force revolutionary 
social change.’’ Weed continued, “The perspective is a way 
of perceiving and reacting to the world, and encompassing 
lifestyle.” 

RCNV, located at 515 Broaday, is part of an international 
network of people who reject legislative means to effect 
social change, yet who deplore violent revolution because, 
as nonviolence leader Ira Sandper! has explained, “all 
violence is reactionary, causing the exact conditions it 
«intends to destroy.” 


The center operates as a collective, with each member’s . 


needs and interests determining the focus of activities. 
Ongoing workshops, conducted by center co-ordinators, 
offer a wide range of public education programs in the 
history, theory, and methodology of nonviolence. Addition- 
ally, classes in the techniques of civil disobedience and 
other aspects in the current practice of nonviolence are 
given weekly. 

RCNV organizes specific nonviolent campaigns and 
direct actions. For example, local participants in the anti- 
nuke demonstrations at Diablo Canyon attended mandatory 
nonviolence training co-ordinated by RCNV. The center 
was instrumental in beginning People for a Nuclear Free 


Future (PNFF), a local anti-nuclear power and weapons 
group. RCNV and its sister organizations like PNFF, are 
connected to the growing world-wide network of anti- 
nuclear proliferation groups through their affiliation with 


‘the Abalone Alliance, a regional coalition of such groups. 


But the center is very much a community organization. In 
addition to workshops on topics ranging from the economics 
of energy production to nonviolent resistance to rape, the 
center maintains an extensive library of nonviolence litera- 
ture which is open to the general public. 

For some of their members, RCNV and PNFF are parts 
of an overlapping threefold expression of nonviolence. 
Education occurs through the center; personal lifestyle is 
pursued within the Redwood Nonviolence Community; and 
political action is channeled through RNFF. 

The center was founded two years ago when the Redwood 
Nonviolence Community, a group including several UCSC 
alumni then collected in Isla Vista, decided to establish their 
base in Santa Cruz. With the help of the now-defunct 
Institute for the Study of Nonviolence in Palo Alto, Scott 
Kennedy, Peter Klotz-Chamberlain, Diane Thomas and 
others bought the house at 515 Broadway. In its brief 
history, the RCNV has proved to be one of the most stable 
community organizations in Santa Cruz. 

The not-inconsiderable expense of making all these 
resources available to the public has been met so far by a 
combination of financial resources. As co-ordinator Jane 
Weed readily acknowledged, ‘““RCNV is in a privileged 
position; the support of friends such as Joan Baez, who gives 
$900 a month, keeps the center afloat.” 

Gaining its non-profit status under the umbrella of 
the Humanitas Foundation, the center receives tax-deducta- 


continued on page 26 
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| BOWING MONKS NOD THROUGH SANTA 
CRUZ: GETTING THERE IS HALF THE FUN 


Somewhere between the world’s record for lightbulb = Sure and Heng Chau to make it from Los Angeles to Santa having a minimum of clothing and shelter. Right or wrong, 
eating and “Ten Mysterious Cases of Internal Combustion” — Cruz. neither rain nor snow nor sleet nor hail, all of which they’re 
should appear the story of two Buddhist monks who will The two monks are on a “bowing pilgrimage” from the _ bound to encounter before they reach Ukiah, will keep them 
undoubtedly break the all-time, world’s record for slow Gold Wheel Temple in Los Angeles to the City of Ten from their appointed rounds. 
travelling: it’s taken a year and a half for Bhikshu Heng Thousand Buddhas in Ukiah. Continuing at their present 
. rate—with Heng Sure proceeding three steps and then 

falling prostate to the ground—they should reach their 
destination by the beginning of March. 


With Sure prostrate half the time, Chau decided he’d 
better go along. He has vowed to help his friend by cooking, 
doing laundry, fending off nosey tourists, answering questions 
to protect Sure’s vow of silence, and driving a car in which 
they camp. Heng Cau, a Jody Powell of the Buddhist world, 

_ also issues press releases in which his kneeling companion 
describes what they’re doing. “Our purpose is to purify our 
hearts of greed, anger, and stupidity and find the truth...If 
bowing is really sincere, then afflictions, calamities and 
suffering will gradually disappear and hostilities, anger and 
wars will be reduced,” reads one. 


When not bowing to reduce hostilities, anger, wars, etc., 
they chant, do Tai chi, and meditate. Their day begins at 3:45 
a.m., and like their counterparts in Asia, they rely upon 
donations of food to keep them going. 


Both are Americans who studied at universities in the 
Midwest before becoming Buddhists. 


Said Heng Chau, “If you want to change the world and 
benefit people, you have to start with your own trip first... It is 
selfishness that has led the world to its present state...We try 
not to be greedy...To enjoy your blessings is to exhaust your 
blessings and to endure suffering is to end suffering.” So, when 
bowing to the ground, they do penance for their past mistakes 
by repeating the phrase, “Of all bad karma which I-have done 
through body, mouth, and mind from beginningless greed, 
anger and stupidity, I now repent and reform.” While standing 
in between bows, they recite praises to the Avatamsakana 
Sutra. 

Chau says kindness, compassion and giving are the central 
aspects of their lives: “To say I am happy when others are not 
happy is selfishness.” But is it not selfishness to seek such 
enlightenment while others face poverty and starvation? 
According to Chau. they are aware of the needs of others and 
therefore take no more than they need, eating once a day and 


CAMPUS CRIME 


Thefts once again dominated the world of reported 
campus criminal activity last week. A ten speed bike locked 
to a post was stolen at Merrill; a wallet was stolen from an 
open room at College Five; a couch was taken from a lounge 
at Crown; a Persian rug was stolen from the Kresge Town 
Hall; and a tape deck and power booster was taken from an 
unlocked car in the East Remote Lot. Also in the world of 
‘campus crime, a non-student was arrested for living at a 
campsite along Steinhart Way and a peeping tom was 
reported at Cowell, using a flashlight to look through an 
open curtain. 


—David Arenson 


Symposium activities 


The future of a liberal education will be considered 
tomorrow in a panel discussion entitled, ‘From Prescription 
to Noscription.”” The discussion, to be held in the Perform- 
ing Arts Concert Hall at 10 am, will include Director Patrick 
M. Callan of the California Post-Secondary Education 
Commission, Dean Helene Moglen of Humanities and Arts 
at UCSC, Deputy Commissioner Alfred Moye of HEW's 
High Education, and California Assemblyman John Vascon- 
cellos. : 

At 12:15 the Social Sciences building, home of College 
VIII, will be dedicated to Clark Kerr, Chairman of the 
Carnegie Council on High Education. Kerr will be. the main 
speaker at the dedication lunch, which will be held at the 
College V dining commons at 1:00 pm. Kerr will speak on 
Higher Education, Santa Cruz and the year 2000.” 

Aclosing address, entitled “Liberal Education in the Age 
of Science and Technology,” will be given by Prof. aa 
Rosenblith of MIT. Dr. Walter Massey of Brown University; 
will respond to Rosenblith’s address. 
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Vice chancellor search nears completio 


by Scott Forter 


A nationwide search for UCSC’s next vice-chancellor for 
academic affairs is nearing completion. The search was 
rtaken late last spring when the current vice-chancellor, 
Eugene H. Cota-Robles, announced his retirement. Cota- 
Robles, who was nominated by President Carter to serve on 
the National Science Board—the policymaking body of the 
NationalScience Foundation—wants to leave the post to 
return to teaching and his research in microbiology. 

The vice»chancellor for academic affairs is a top-ranking 
administrative officer, second-only to the chancellor, on the 
UCSC campus. With authority and responsibility that 
encompasses academic planning, the administration of 
academic: personnel, and supervision of the instruction of 
research budget, the vice-chancellor for academic affairs 
plays a critical role in campus policy-making. 

The search committee that has winnowed the five final 
candidated from an original pool of 70 (of which 18 were 
considered as serious candidates) is composed of Professors 
George Gaspari, Robert Kraft, Paul Niebanck, Sig Puknat, 
Brewster Smith, and Audrey Stanley. Olga Euben of 
College Eight represents UCSC’s staff on the committee, 
while the students are represented by undergraduate Ronna 
Danziger and graduate student Susan Foster. The committee 
will submit its final recommendations to the Chancellor 
when the interviews are completed this week. 

Here’s a look at the final five candidates, which include 
one woman and no members of ethnic minorities: 

David Adamany. He has been a professor of political 
science and vice-president for academic affairs at Cal State- 
Long Beach for the past year-and-a-half. The 42-year-old 
Wisconsin native earned his B.A. and Ph.D. at Harvard— 
where he was both a Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School scholar—before taking his M.S. and Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of Wisconsin. 

Adamany has also been involved in Wisconsin politics. 
He’s been a special assistant to the attorney general, pardon 
counsel to the governor in 1963, a member of the Public 
Service Commission (1963-65), administrative assistant to 
the It. governor and finally served as the Wisconsin 
Secretary of Revenue, a post he held from 1973-76. 

Adamandy’s academic interests center around the Supreme 
Court and the public financing of political campaigns. A 
member of American Political Science Association and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, Adamany has several 
books in progress. Since 1972 he has been a member of the 
editorial board of Social Science Quarterly. 

Cedric Davern. No stranger to UCSC, Davern taught 
biology here from 1968-76 before leaving for the University 
of Utah. Born in Tasmania, Australia 46 years ago, he 
earned his B.A. at Sydney University before traveling to 
California to take a doctorate at Cal Tech. From 1964-76 
Davern worked at the noted Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 
of Quantitative Biology, located in Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York. 

For the past year-and-a-half he has been the vice- 
president for academic affairs at the University of Utah. A 
recent appointee to the Utah State Advisory Council for 
Family Planning Services, Davern’s research has been on 
genetics in general and specifically on the replication of 
DNA (deoxyribonuclic acid). 

Victoria Fromkin. The only woman among the final 
candidates, Fromkin completed her undergraduate work in 
economics at Berkeley and, after raising a family, returned 
to UCLA to earn a M.A. and Ph.D. in linguistics in 1965. 
After teaching at CalState-Los Angeles for two years, she 
returned to UCLA where she has remained since, holding a 
full professorship for the past six years. 

During the summers of 1971, °72 and 73 Fromkin taught 
linguistics at UCSC. In 1974 she traveled to the People’s 
Republic of China as a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences linguistics delegation. She received a distinguished 
teaching award at UCLA in the same year. 

A recipient of visiting scholarships at Oxford, Cambridge 
and the University of Stockholm, Fromkin is on the 
editorial board of several journals. While her research early 
in her career focused on the physiology ofspeech, she has 
been published on a variety of topics in linguistics since 
then. In 1976 Fromkin declined an offer to accept the 
position of dean of faculties (the equivalent of a UC vice- 
chancellor for academic affairs) at Indiana University. 

Harrison Shull. At 20, Shull had graduated from 


were discussed. Santa Cruz student J.B. Oliver suggested 
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Princeton with highest honors in chemistry. From Princeton, 
where his father was a professor of botany and genetics, he 
traveled to Washington, D.C. where he spent two years 
working in the US Naval Research Laboratory. Shull 
completed a doctoral dissertation in chemistry at UC Berkeley 
after leaving government service. 

As well as being a National Research Council post- 
doctoral fellow, he has received a Guggenheim fellowship, 
has been an Alfred P. Sloan fellow, and has studied at 
Uppsala, Sweden under the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation. Shull has spent the past 23 years at 
Indiana University, where he has held several administrative 
posts, including dean of the graduate school. 

A member of both the American Physical Society and the 
American Chemical Society, Shull has co-authored, with 
Busch and Conley, the text Chemistry. As well as being a 
member of numerous academic societies, he is a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Shull’s name also appears 
on the membership rolls of the Cosmos Club, a New York 
City-based club that serves as a meeting ground for the 


GRANDMA IN THE DORMS 


by Doug Mc Vadon 


Senior citizens may soon be living on campus as the result 
of a proposal which was unaminously approved by the 
County Housing Authority Oct. 19. 

The ‘Elders-in-Residence” proposal was generated by 
the county’s Seniors Commission to kill two birds with one 
stone. Their plan is designed to provide moderate rents for 
persons on fixed incomes while simultaneously alleviating 
the campus problem of dormitory vacancies. Housing 
Authority Director Rod Pulley said, ““we observe the great 
need of elderly people every day, but we have a limited 
capacity to respond.” Pulley feels that university housing 
could be the answer to the needs of the eldefly, and could help 
the university to pay off its bonds as well. Aside from the 
financial problems that filling dorm vacancies might solve, 
Pulley points out that UCSC is a “beautiful resource which 
most seniors never even see, to them it’s another world.” 

Pulley foresees ‘‘intergenerational benefits going both 
ways,”’ because “‘to students, senior citizens live in another 
world, too.’ The Elders-in-Residence proposal is consistent 
with the Housing Authority’s policy of utilizing housing that 
is presently under-utilized before building more. But beyond 
the practical aspects of the plan, Rod Pulley stressed its 
intangible benefits. ““Seniors would be involved in classes 


BLACK STUDENTS 
ORGANIZE STATEWIDE 


by Marcia McNair 


The Black Statewide Coordination Council for the 
University of California (BSCCUC) met for the second 
time Oct. 14 at UCSC. The small group of people who 
attended the conference represented the interests of black 
students throughout the UC system. The purpose of the day 
long seminar was to discuss issues and courses of action in 
light of the various problems confronting black students in 
California today. 

The BSCCUC does not espouse any one particular 
ideology. Coordinator Aaron Donnerson feels that this was 
one of the problems with the organization in the past. ‘““One 
ideology,” he said, “may not work in all instances, and 
certain ideologies are too confining.” The present BS3>CCUC 
is an umbrella organization under which local and statewide 
problems of black students can be reviewed. 

The BSCCUC is still a fledgling political group, the bud 
of an idea that was planted long ago but hasn’t quite 
bloomed. It is facing problems concerning leadership and 
finances. It was discomforting to those who attended that so 
few came, though lack of transportation is the root of the 
problem. Since transportation money has been cut, several 
ways of bringing students together from throughout the state 
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national social, political and economic elite. 

Avrum Stroll. At 57, he is the oldest of the candidates. 
Born in Oakland, Stroll did all his academic work (B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D.) at UC Berkeley. After teaching philosophy at 
the University of British Columbia for eleven years, he 
became a member of UC San Diego’s founding faculty in 
1963, where he has remained since. 

A recipient of numerous academic honors and awards, 
including a Guggenheim fellowship and a National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities Senior Fellowship, Stroll has co- 
authored, with R.H. Popkin, several introductory philosophy 
texts. Stroll’s primary intellectual interests are philosophy 
of language and logical theory, but also include epistemology 
and social and political thought. 

Two years ago Stroll was invited to UCSC by then- 
Chancellor Angus Taylor to evaluate the campus’ philosophy 
program in the wake of the departure of its senior members, 
Albert Hofstadter and Maurice Natanson. A Japanese 
language interpreter during WWII, he has been chair of the 
UC San Diego Academic Senate and until recently, its 
associate vice-chancellor for academic affairs. 


and other parts of campus life, adding immeasurably to the 
diversity and cultural richness of the student community.” 
He noted that having older persons in such close proximity 
could broaden the perspectives of students who tend to 
associate only with their peers. 


When asked about a possible starting date for the 
program, Pulley said that if it were up to him, the necessary 
structural arrangements could be made in 30 days, but that 
the final go-ahead must come from the university. A pilot 
program involving 20 or 30 seniors is now being considered, 
“T would bet money,”’ Pulley declared, That is we tried 20 
or 30 it would be such a smashing success they’d beg for 
more.”” The dorms under preliminary consideration are 
those at Oakes, partly because because they are in the 
family neighborhood of the married student apartments. 


Despite Pulley’s enthusiasm for the proposal, he said that 
spring is probably a more realistic target date, since that is 
the season of the greatest dorm vacancies. He commented 
that similar projects have been sucessfully implemented 
elsewhere. 

Pulley is not idly awaiting the university’s reaction to the 
Elders-in-Residence proposal. Last Friday he took a group 
of seniors up to the campus to check out the dorms, and he 
said he plans to continue to introduce seniors to the “other 
world” up on the hill. 


that a job be created for someone to drive a van from one 
campus to another, picking up students. As it stands now, 
however, the representatives feel that a great deal of the 
success of BSCCUC will be the result of personal sacrifice. 
On Nov. 10, 11, and 12 a conference will be held at UC 
Berkeley which most feel could spark what little feeling 
there is left of ‘the 60’s” in black students. BS3CCUC 
Secretary Mansha Niototo said a demonstration in front of 
South African Consulate is planned. ‘A demonstration is a . 
good way to get people used to doing some kind of act like 
we used to do in the 60’s,’”’ he added. Seminars on the 
ramifications of the Bakke decision, and on the BSCCUC will 
be held throughout the weekend. In addition, many other 
subjects will be discussed. According to Niototo, “We have 
to get to know what’s happening on each campus and the 
agenda will reflect that in terms of what are the issues.” 


There is the feeling that at the Berkeley meeting the labors ’ 
to establish BSCCUC as a viable political body will finally 
come to fruition. In a time when two of the major issues in 
the nation are race-related, many see it as imperative that black 
students unite. The need for a central organization in 
California to facilitate communication between campuses 
and ensure a cohesive front is apparent when facing such 
issues as Bakke and South Africa. In Niototo’ s words, “We 
want to put BSCCUC on the map.” 
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EDITORIAL _ 


Damaging cuts 


We would like to take this opportunity to congratulate Chancellor 
Sinsheimer upon his inauguration, and to remind President Saxon and other 
UC officials on campus today that we share our chancellor’s concern about 
proposed cutbacks in the UCSC budget. UC’s central administration 
proposes cutting 20 faculty positions at UCSC during the next fiscal year. 
Although they plan to cut 150 such positions systemwide, it is highly unfair 
for UCSC, with five percent of UC’s student population, to receive 13 
percent of the cutbacks. The proposed cut would mean losing one out of every 
15 professors on this campus, a cut we think would be extremely damaging. In 
light of combined student, faculty and administrative opposition to these and 
other cutbacks, President Saxon and UC’s systemwide administration should 
seriously reconsider their plan. 


Vote in SBPC election 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week, students will be able to select 
UCSC’s undergraduate representative to the UC Student Body Presidents’ 
Council. We urge students to vote in this election. 

Obviously the Presidents’ Council is not the be-all end-all representative of 
the UC student body: As is generally the case with student governments, the 
Council’s powers are legally derived from the University, not from students. 
To say, however, that the Council is a “do-nothing” body or, further, that it 
exists because the University needs it to €o-opt students into accepting its 
dictates is inaccurate and misleading. 

The Presidents’ Council, despite its noted drawbacks, is an organization of 
policy-making importance. Through its legislative arm, the UC Student 
Lobby, the Council has succeeded in furthering numerous student aims. 
These include keeping the levels of student fees down and passing legislation 
that regulates the usage of standardized tests and their main testing company, 
the Educational Testing Service. The Student Lobby amended the historic 
legislation allowing UC employees to bargain collectively; student represen- 
tatives must be present during the negotiations. ® 

The Council is funded mostly from student fees collected by UC campus 
student governments. Where student governments don’t exist to appoint a 
representative to the Council, representatives are elected by campus-wide 
balloting. 

The Council is the official student representative before the Board of 
Regents. UCSC should have input into its decisions. Therefore, we urge you 
to take the time to read the candidates’ statements on pages 14 and 15 and 
vote at your college for the candidate of your choice. 


Staff meeting, Friday 
at 3:30 
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FACT OFF 


Dear Editor: 

More often than not, certain of us tend to 
ignore your paper, but Ben Slay has his 
facts so far off in your 12 October number 
that you ought to be set straight. Jim 
Harrow did not stuff ballot boxes ‘at 
various colleges” in the SBPC election. 
Harrow didn’t even know that he was running 
until after the ballots had been counted. 

What really happened was this: a few 
spuds were standing around the garbage 
cans full of discarded blank SBPC election 
ballots discussing what a farce the “election” 
was, and how it was obviously simply run 
to legitimize the choice of the glad hands in 
Central Services. We decided that by 
discarding their ballots unmarked the stu- 
dents had in fact voted to accept the choice 
of whoever took the trouble to mark them— 
democracy in action. Our original candi- 
date was Zippy the Pinhead, the obvious 
choice, but on further reflection an actual 
student seemed to be a better idea; a couple 
of us went to school with Harrow, so he 
was the goose. More ballots were discarded 
than were cast, we scrounged every mail- 
room garbage can, and when we cast our 
yotes our man won by.a landslide. Boy, 
was he surprised! 

But before you write our actions off as 
the acts of the usual stoned apathetic 
pranksters or fascist enemies of democracy 
“radicals” so often lament, look at what we 
have accomplished. Had we not ‘‘stuffed”’ 
the ballot boxes B. McWilliams would 
have won by 88 of 6500 possible votes, and 
have quietly esconsed himself in the cam- 
pus boot-lickers bureaucracy never to be 
heard from again (who was Marie Kumasaka?) 
Jim Harrow spent much of his time and 
money last summer attending SBPC func- 
tions around the state, while McWilliams 
vacationed in Europe. Jim’s work has not 
been mentioned. 

What's in it for us? Possibly some of the 
brown-nosers who have been trying to 
legitimize themselves by pointing to “‘apa- 
thy” have had to think twice. A new and 
hopefully more representative election must 
be held. Jim Harrow has been introduced 
to the ranks of the bureaucratic power 
structure, where he is in fact showing great 
concern for the illegitimacy of ‘student 
democracy” on this campus. 

What's in it for Ben Slay, the Reporter” 
who wrote the “story?” Well, he's the 
Student Lobby Annex Director for UCSC, 
and along with Bruce McWilliams. the 
administration protege we burned, is on the 
four member nominating committee for the 
new SBPC election. What the fuck kind of 
newspaper presents this kind of biased 
propaganda as objective journalism? Who 
asked HIM, threatened by our inquisition 
into the administration of “student affairs,” 
O write that slander about Jim Harrow? 

n't you have any REAL reporters? Ben 
Slay’s objectivity is questionable at best. 
He is the scullery maid of the “Committee 
on Committees,"’ commissioned to cover 
up our little exercise in calculated anarchy. 
Who is this “Committee on Committees,” 
this obfuscation in bureaucratese’ Sick 
your bloodhound cub reporters on that 
one, if you dare. Or might they take away 
your funds? 

The “stuffing” of the SBPC ballot boxes 
was a Statement: a statement against those 
pretentious enough to believe that the word 


of the “Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs” 
is enough to make them represent the 6500 
students here at UCSC. We are tired of 
hearing the argument that this “Vice 
Chancellor” has taken control due to “‘stu- 
dent apathy.” What is this much maligned 
thing, “‘apathy?” Perhaps it is no more 
than the absence of a space to vote “no” on 
the “democracy” of the ankle-grabbing 
elites, who use “elections” to give them- 
selves a semblance of legitimacy in the 
eyes of those who hold the purse-strings. 
Why carry on this farce of democracy? 
The tax-payers and the student§ must pay 
no matter who wins the elections, anywhere. 
The elections are little more than plebiscites 
over decisions already made, as the SBPC 
election was merely intended to validate a 
choice already made as to who would be 
the SBPC Rep. Fortunately we were able 
to make this one blow up in their faces. 
Maybe this concept is difficult to swallow 
for an editorial staff who seem to sec 
elections and voting as statements against 
the system which they serve to legitimize 
but it is a concept which must be seriously 
considered. ‘Apathy’ has got our govern- 
mental system scared, as fewer and fewer 
people are willing to vote “yes” on a 
corrupt system. Have you not questioned 
why corporate America (i.e. Mc Donald’s 
Corp., Granny Goose Corp.) has been 
pushing a massive voter registration drive 
this year? It is THEIR system which the 
“apathetic” are failing to legitimize. 

We ask the readers of this letter: who 
was the more fraudulent? The administration 
for running such a farcical election, or us 
for bringing it to its. logical conclusion? 
Before real democracy, ANARCHY IN 
THE USA! 

YOW! 
Russ Lenhart 
David Soares 

P.S. While your sympathetic review of 
Comes A Time was pretty good, the late 
Danny Whitten sings lead on “Come on 
Baby Let’s Go Downtown,” which he co- 
wrote with Neil Young. The album was a 
tribute to Whitten, although as you say, 
mellow folks consider it a low point. They 
should remember that on May 28, 1978 
Neil Young said that his favorite band is 
DEVO. 


FATAL ERROR 
Dear Editor: 

The letter headed “Misguided Male” 
(CHP, Oct. 19) illustrates a pathologic. 
possibly fatal, sector of the women’s move- 
ment, viz those individuals with the philo- 
sophy of “‘a// of you men are chauvinistic, 
treat a// women as ‘products on the market,” 
and want to keep it that way in aeternum.”” 

This simply is not true; the built-in 
absolutes negate it. It would be idiocy for | 
me to deny that we live in a male-dominated 
society, a condition that needs to be changed 
but it is also idiocy to believe that 100 
percent of the male population selfishly 
wants to maintain this condition. 

There are those of us who support the 
ambitions and goals of the non-fanatic, 
non-vindictive members of the women’s 
movement. If we number but 10 percent, 
one percent or even .01 percent, we do 
exist and we are an ally, a valuable ally. Do 
not risk alienating us with “counter- 
objectivization” and vindictive grouping of 
all men as enemies. 

more letters next page 


LETTERS CONT. 


I am becoming annoyed with such attacks 
from the pathologic sectors of any organi- 
zation, cause or movement which invariably 
do damage. You dampen your allies; you 
fire-up and unite your opposition. It is nota 
good strategy. 

Sincerely, 
James G. Baker 


RAGETIME 
Dear Editor: 


I didn’t respond to your misrepreseatation — 


of CAIR in last weeks’ issue (although I 
typed out a letter). I figured it was useless 
to debate the interpretations of history. But 
this week you have simply gone too far. 
You took a statement I made at the last 
Press meeting out of context and contorted 
it into a statement in support of repression. 
There are two issues at stake here. The 
first is your abuse of an editorial privilege 
(your column)—that is an issue for the 
Press to deal with. But the second is a 
public issue—that of your constant (and 
largely ignorant) diatribes against the left. 
To even the most casual observer, the 
left in this country (and on this campus) 
has been the most ardent defender of civil 
liberties and human rights in our society, in 
Santa Cruz, and at UCSC. It was the left 
that carried the struggle against oppression 
in South Africa, it was the left that helped 
with the defense of Alan Sable, it was the 
left that promoted the progressive political 
struggles down town. Where the hell were 
you, and where do you get the nerve to take 
cheap shots at us for fighting oppression? 
As I recall, the remark I made in the 
meeting was that even if everyone voted in 
favor of the picture—it would be no less 
sexist. I further asserted that matters of 
truth cannot be determined by an election. 
I stand by both of these statements. Ac- 
cording to your assertions regarding demo- 
cracy—oppression may be justified by a 
najority vote. Under this notion, apartheid 
S an entirely just system because it has 
yeen voted into policy by a majority of the 
voting public—the Briggs initiative will be 
‘right”’ if it passes in the next election— 
and the Bakke decision is a “‘good” decision 
decause it was made legally. 
Even you will agree that those assertions 
ire nonsense. And thus, even you will have 
to concede that formal (constitutional) 
democracy is no guarantee of human rights. 
We have had formal democracy in this 
country for some time, and yet few people 
would assert that Americans are “free’’ (in 
the sense that one must be free from 
hunger, from poverty, from ill health, from 
inadequate ‘education, from sexual and 
racial oppression and from alienating work 
to be “‘free’’). 
City on a Hill Press has a special 
responsibility in a lot of this. As a medium of 
public communication it has a social re- 
sponsibility to fight the very repression you 
condemn so vehemently in your column— 
even—no, especially—when the public is 
unaware of, or supportive toward, any 
form of oppression. The Press has a special 
responsiblity nos to reflect the tyranny of a 
misinformed public, but instead it (and 
you) must accept the responsibility for 
informing (and yes—educating) the public. 
If you, or any member of the Press (myself 
included) are unaware of the social implica- 
tions of what goes into the Press, we have a 
special responsibilty to investigate those 
issues—to seek out informed and progres- 
Sive advise, to discuss the matter thoroughly 
with the entirety of the Press staff (not the 
half-assed five minute discussion followed 


by an artificial straw vote you have called a 
“hot debate’) before any potentially op- 
Pressive or injurious material gets printed. 

Democracy works (and it used to work 
at City on a Hill Press) but only when it is 
exercised by an informed constituency. I 
Support democracy, but not the shabby 


collection of naivete you refer to. I can 
even support a difference of opinion, when 
it is premised on sincere and well-reasoned 
positions, but your position is based in 
“ignorance—made worse by your power to 
broadcast it to a larger audience. That I 
cannot support. I believe you owe me, and 
the leftists at the Press and on campus an 
apology for even hinting that we support 
the oppression in Cambodia. It simply isn’t 
true and you have acted irresponsibly in 
suggesting it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Deck Hazen 


CYNICISM? 


Dear Editor: 

Coming home from work at midnight, 
grabbing a Bud and opening up CHP, | 
read “Ragtime” (Oct. 12). My first reaction 
is to pick up the phone and call you. In a 
rage—it is midnight. Turkey. But many 
said to me: “Anna you are too emotional to 
talk to the young man.”’ Well here it is. 

I was upset at your characterization of 
CAIR and past events. It is sometimes 
hardto talk about events in anything less 
than cliches. Words like “people moving” 
leave a hollow ring and do not express the 
phenomenon, the energy, the hope in change. 
It is a difficult time we live in. The feeling I 
received from Ragtime was that people and 
events were written off like a student craze 
akin to Toga parties. It was apowerful time 
in my life and in many people’s lives. 
People who were involved with CAIR are 
still politically active in town and on campus 
(CALM, SCHAC, UFW). The movement 
has not paled in any real sense. People 
believe in a better world and are working to 
change the dehumanization all around us. 
Working in a factory with a BA is hard. I 
realize people endure plenty of shit every 
day in their lives. I respect them and I honor 
them. 

The university, in contrast, is at times the 
best and the worst our society can give. The 
purpose of the university (to educate and 
inspire) is sometimes lost in the haze of 
drugs and K-Y jelly parties. I am not saying 
deny life or any part of it, but it demands 
deny life, or any part of it, but it demands 
cynicism stops people from venturing for- 
ward. In response to your cynicism I must 
say what Olga Talamante once said: ‘“*Love 
life enough to struggle.” 

Anna Solorio 


WRITE ME 


Dear Editor: 

I am presently incarcerated in the 
Washington State Penitentiary, Walla 
Walla, WA. 

One of our most important rehabilitation 
goals here is to try to have, or gain 
correspondence with the outside world. 

I am 24-years old, 5-11, 165. I have 
brown hair, hazel eyes, and am a musician 
by profession. My interests vary, but are 
mainly dancing, music, sports, etc. 

This is important to me as I have no 
correspondence at this time. I will answer 
all letters. 

Sincerely, 

Roger Blight 

#624587 

P.O. Box 520 

Walla Walla, WA 99362 
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SHOCKED 


Dear Editor: 

SCHAC was shocked and dismayed to 
discover that CHP was not accepting 
political advertisements either for or against 
our two housing measures on ballot this 
November 7th. 

However, we do hope that you will 
continue your fine reportage of the housing 
crisis and the solution these measures can 
provide. : 

Sincerely, 
Bruce Van Allen 
SCHAC Co-ordinating Committee 


SLY TACTICS 


Dear Editor: 

In City on a Hill Press’s article 
last week entitled “Housing Survey Tactics 
Questioned,”’ the lead paragraph gives the 
mistaken argument that my and SCHAC’s 
(Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee) 
main criticism of CARC’s survey of the 
Santa Cruz electorate is that it was “curious- 
ly unobjective.”’ The truth, however, is, as 
the reporter said in paragraph 4, that most 
of it was quite “‘objective,” having many of 
the characteristics of a veritable spy opera- 
tion on Santa Cruz voters: 1) An out-of 
the -county firm hires “‘agents” to gather 
information for a sponsor and purposes 
which they refuse to reveal. 2) Many 
respondents reported that after the phone 
interview was over, they felt they had been 
“taken.” 3) The public received neither an 
ahnouncement/explanation of the survey’s 
occurrence nor its results. 4) The survey 
results were and are being used to confuse 
voters about their self—and community— 
interests. Only a very minor part of the 
questionnaire was slanted for persuasion 
purposes. 

CARC’s techniques and goals, moreover, 
Public Response Associated—the firm 
survey/marketing research for selling pur- 
poses. There is no speculation or guesswork 
on my part as to the survey’s role in their 
campaign. If there was any reservation on 
the part of observers about my statements, 
information from the proceedings of their 
Northern and Southern California rent 
control seminars in early September 1978 
evaporated those doubts. The seminars 
“gave the game away.”’ Presentations by 
Public Response Associates——the firm 
which conducted and analyzed the survey— 
and others told realtors that exactly the 
arguments CARC uses, are those effective 
in swaying initially pro-rent-control 
voters to opposition, arguments learned 
from survey results in several California 
cities! Mr. Bernard Walp’s statement as 
paraphrased in the Independent (10/19— 
25/78, p. 4), that “(the survey was) used to 
determine the degree of voter sophistication 
of Santa Cruzans regarding housing issues” 
is flatly contradicted by the presentations at 
the R.C. Seminar. 

The results of the ‘survey—when 
combined with the monied interests that 
are capable of financing expensive and 


extensive programmed advertising cam- . 


paigns—makes them capable of and suc- 
cessful (if not countered by an informed 
electorate) in redefining the issues in spite 
of and in opposition to the genuine 
economic and political needs which propel 
voters to quite correctly favor the control. 

Santa Cruz citizens deserve to know the 


~ truth about what is being done to them and 


by whom it it being done. The press should 
aid the public in that goal. 

Thank you, 

Adrianne B. Casadaban 

Lecturer, Psychology 
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P.S. Copies of my “Preliminary Report 
Concerning the Santa Cruz CARC’s Cam- 
paign Strategy as Developed Through an 
Analysis of their Public Opinion Survey” 
(Stephen Kalish, co-author) with its Ap- 


‘pendices are available for reader’s perusal in 


the special collections section of McHenry 
Library. 


VOTING USELESS? 


Dear Editor: : 

The controversy between Deck Hazen 
and Bill Domhoff in the Press about students 
voting deserves additional comment since, 
I think, a lot of people worry about the 
subject. 

One aspect of the problem of voting has 
to do with the question of whether the very 
act has significance. Since we live in a 
“democracy,” political participation, as 
manifested through voting, is one of the 
major ways in which we fulfill the require- 
ments of citizen participation. 

Hazen tells us, in effect, that voting 
makes no difference while Domhoff tells us 
in response that it does. Let me suggest a 
middle ground, not as a way of compromising 
the issue but as a means to develop a more 
appropriate perspective. 

I suggest that, since voting is one of the 
means we have of expressing political 
orientations, it is useful to vote. Equally, 
let me suggest that we not cherish any 
illusions, irrespective of the character or 
level of the election, that voting constitutes 
serious or meaningful democratic partici- 
pation. 

Most of the things we vote about have 
relatively little meaning. Indeed, a great 
many issues are trivial even though they 
may attract millions of dollars of political 
expenditures (the anti-smoking initiative) 
or large quantities of human energy. Many 
issues are untrivial but voting will yield few 
results, e.g., the local rent control initiative. 
I favor some system of controlling local 
landlord’s capacities to charge rents -but 
experience shows that the probabilities of 
accomplishing much through the proposed 
law are low. Many issues are important but 
the vote is not the way to accomplish very 
much. Thus, we give a Representative to 
Congress, or to the Assembly, Senators, 
and others, blank checks to vote on concrete 
details whereas we have only the vaguest 
political orientations on which to base our 
decisions about voting for them. 

What this adds up to, I would contend, is 
that sometimes our votes have considerable 
significance on significant issues at a min- 
iscule level (for example, the recall of the 
supervisors) whereas much of the time we 
have only vague votes on vague orientations. 
My suggestion to both Hazen and Domhoff 
and others is that we should vote but not 
delude ourselves that such an act constitutes 
any significant act either as citizen or as 
contributing to change. To ignore the op- 
portunity to vote is to ignore one of the few 
means we have of expressing our political 
feelings; at the same time, we should 
recognize how little significance these poli- 
tical rights have. 

Sincerely, 
William H. Friedland 


DECK HAZEN 


Dear Editors, 

Those of us who reside in apartment 4-A 
of the Heartbreak Gorden Cafe and Hotel 
urge you, or one of your many staff, to deck 
Hazen. Enough is enough. 


The Peace and Quiet Party 
: Jim PuGuid, Pres. | 
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Students will be able to choose UCSC’s undergraduate 
representative to the UC Student Body Presidents’ Council 
(SBPC) Monday and Tuesday of next week. City On a Hill 
Press, as a campus service, has agreed to publish statements 
by each of the candidates on the issues to help students 
select a representative. 

The council is a statewide organization of delegates from 
each UC campus. Each campus picks an undergraduate and 
a graduate student to represent that school’s views on 
current issues to the board of regents, as well as setting 
policy for the UC Student Lobby in Sacramento. The 
council also reviews applications for statewide student 
positions. 

Because of “irregularities” in last June’s SBPC election 
at UCSC, Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs David tilley- 
has called for a new election to choose a student to serve on 
the council for the remainder of the 1978-9 school year. 
another election will be held in the spring, on schedule. 

Here is a look at seven of the candidates, including June’s 
winner, write-in candidate Jim Harrow. 


J. Scott McNamara—College VIII 


Many of the ills of this university arise from a common 
source, the abolition of this source will be a substantial 
improvement in our lives. The regents have got to go. 
Eventually democracy will win out and they will be gone, in 
the meantime however, it is up to us to make it known that 


they do not represent the students, faculty, or workers of the 
University of California. The regents are an elite oligarchy 
who have no conception of reality on the UC campuses. 
They are leaders of the California ruling class. While there 
are a few Brown appointed liberals, the majority of the 
regents easily slip into the category of agri-industrial pig. 
Why are these people controlling our education? 

The SBPC cannot make fundamental changes that are 
necessary in the university power structure. The role of the 
representative to this council should be to constatnly 
challenge the authority of the regents as well as bringing the 
contradictions of the power structure to their attention. 
Eventually students, faculty, and workers will make the 
decisions, and the regents should be reminded as often as 
possible that their days are numbered. , 


A student government or more student input into the 


present system are not the answer. The goals of everyone 
directly involved in the UC system should be one person 
one vote. When the decisions are made by people whose 
main interest is education rather than money, the murder of 
South African children by mercenary corporations will no 
longer be protected by the bureaucracy of the university. 

We are the intellectual pioneering vanguard of society, 
and so long as we allow the regents to control our education, 
we are leading the forces of reaction. The UCSC represen- 


tative to the presidents council should be aware of this and. 


in no way legitimize the regents of the council. 


I UML ee 


Left to right: Harry Fox, Lynn Erlich, and Marci DuPraw 


SBPC candidates speak 


Jim Harrow—Crown 

The SBPC undergraduate representative of UCSC. That 
title means nothing to most students. And it shouldn't. 
That’s why I now hold that position. On Halloween and the 
day before, a new election will be held to find a new SBPC 
rep. (or keep the old one) and it is hoped that over 3 percent 
of the students will participate. 

For crip sakes now, who owns this banana peel? I do. 
Item: Last spring, a referendum was held asking students 
among other things if they wanted a new swimming pool and 
if they would agree to pay more of their reg fees for the bus 
services. Well, not enough students voted as was necessary 
to continue the service, but Chancellor Sinsheimer upon 
recommendation of an attorney and with regenal approval 
got the bus increase approved. This was illegal (not 
criminal, just illegal), but I talked with Sinsheimer and he 
has said in the future, any referendum which goes before the 
students and either passes or fails based on the terms set 
forth shall be followed. Great. Oh by the by, the swimming 
pool you all approved won’t be built because Prop. 13 has 
forced the campuses to cut back and the pool is a capital- 
outlay extravagant adventure. Ask Vice Chancellor of 
Student Affairs Davie Tilley and his ass, (excuse the: 
expression, but I always abbreviate assistant that way), 
Pete Wilson for details. 

Speaking of asses (don’t we all), the Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs Donald Swain, a permanent Berkeleyite, 
told Sinsheimer of the need to cut back 20 faculty FTE 


positions by 1980. Who says that academic programs arein —__ 


for it? Swain heads APPRB (Academic Program Planning ~ 
and Review Board) and he will tell you ‘I used to be a History 
Prof.” The points being made is that next year the campuses 
are going to face a tight budget, faculty salaries haven’t gone 
up over 400 days and people are worried about the word 
quality. 

Yes, academia (that mother of us all), quality does seem 
to be permanently tied to how much money we have—the 
more money, the higher the quality. space colonization. 
Free fall on acid. Reorganization of neuron activity. H.I. 
(higher intelligence). Spuds call for anarchy. 

One final note, if I was running for SBPC I would demand 
that all student fees be abolished in the hopes that we could 
all become equal members of this, the university community. 

Passing the end, I would say that students deserve to be 
paid a salary for work done while at college. 


Jewell Hargelroad—Stevenson 
The university system is going through vast changes in 


_ organization and in financial distribution from the effects of 


Proposition 13. This is a crucial time for students to be 
involved in solving the political problems that face us. 
Presently, UCSC is represented on the SBPC; however, 
we are the only campus that cannot vote on the council. It is 
time to inform the Regents and administration that UCSC 
students want the power to make decisions. 
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The Regnets are planning to cut 150 state funded 


_ positions from the statewide administration. UCSC and 


Berkeley, with a difference of over 24,000 students, each 
have twenty positions to eliminate. Obviously, there is an 
inequity to be adjusted, and UCSC cannot afford any cuts. 

Any dismissals would jeopardize new boards of studies, 
already financially unstable. If programs are eliminated, the 
administration has the power to dismiss the tenured profes- 
sors related to the program. 

UCSC needs a campus wide student government to take 
part in the decision making process, in order to protect 
student’s interests. A government such as this could be 
instrumental in supporting organizations or programs strug- 
gling to exist. To name only a few that are fighting for 
existence are Native American Studies, Women’s Studies, 
and Asian American Studies. 

Students would be able to relate their needs and wants to 
a central government that would have a strong voice within 
the administration. At the same time, students would have 
greater opportunities to be directly involved in upcoming 
political decisions. 

These are only a few issues that face us now, there are 
many more to be resolved. As an advocate of student rights 
and power, I want to see the establishment of a united 
organization that will be receptive to all students’ needs and 
wants. 


Harry Fox—Cadaver Party 


Let’s face it gang. This race is 99 percent farce. You are being 
asked to elect a representative to a position with such little 
impact that it makes the whole election seem like an 
exercise in futility. It is. Some of my opponents would like 
you to take this election seriously. Some would have you 
believe that your vote will effect radical, liberal reform or 
change of various kinds. Baloney! This election is being held 
to provide our administration and regents with window 
dressing; a student to trot out on occasion to show that 
students have a voice in university affairs. Ha! 

O.K. Why not? If we are supposed to go through with this 
comedy, let’s at least have a few laughs. The entire UC 
system is in a state of disarray due to Prop. 13. Hey, why are 
we so god damn moral anyway? Why not use student funds 
to wheel and deal in the local real estate market? We will get 
rich while other campuses sink. In fact, elect me and | 
promise to become the richest SBPC representative ever. 

This is a meaningless election, and I am prepared to 
support both sides of every meaningless issue that my 
opponents have passionately argued for and against. There 


’ is one issue which I am prepared to battle to the last breath: 


this should be a paid position! 
If I am elected, I promise never to bother you again. After 
all,have you ever heard of the SBPC representative betore’ 


Lynn Erlich—College V 


This is my third year here at UC Santa Cruz. I'm a 
resident assitant (R.A.) at College V. 

I would like to be the UC Santa Cruz student body 
representative because I want to help UCSC studetns 
address the following issues; the foramtion of a campus- 
wide coaltion, the enhancement of communications and 
support systems between existing campus groups, the 
appropriation of a central meeting for campus groups, and 
the initiation of program to provide funding for campus- 
wide groups. 

We can develop a campus-wide coaltion by using the 
existing groups as a base. The individual groups would. 
however, maintain their own autonomy. I believe that 
having such an organization will strengthen our bargaining 
position as students. If we can work together on some 
common concerns our chances for success will increase. 


A coalition would provide existing groups an opportunity 
to communicate and learn from each other. 

If we had a large group we could place more pressure on 
the university to provide funds and a meeting place for 
student organizations. Our groups are kept apart because 
there is no place for them to meet together. Our groups are 
often small because we must spend precious time and 
energy soliciting funds for our groups. I feel that actions 
must be taken to remedy these problems. I am willing to 
devote myself to these projects and other issues that concern 
UC Santa Cruz students. I want to be a representative for 
the studetns. Please feel free to contact me if you have any 
comments or suggestions, Box #227 at College, V. 
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Marci DuPraw—College VIII 


As I see it, the most important issue facing UC students in 
the state system is the need to incorporate ethics into the 
decision-making process. Last year the Regents refused to 
recognize that as a fundamental value, and I think that’s 
outrageous! As the SBPC reviews pertinent legislation and 
budget matters, this seems to a most appropriate 
channel for the expression of studént ethics. Areas of 
particular concern are UC investment policies, research 
and development. (For example, should the university be 
building Dark Sky Observatory on the mountain which the 
Salinan Indians consider to be the origin of the universe?) 

One of the most important issues on this campus is the 
possibility of phasing out UCSC as we know it, converting it 
into a ‘special-purpose’ campuse. I refer to order to cut out 
20 faculty positions here in the next two years, and a 
$750,000 cut in our baseline budget. 

The safety of women on our campus is another issue 
which cannot be overlooked in light of the frequency of 
assaults. Perhaps more funds could be arranged for another 
Dial-A-Ride vehicle or two. 

What money we do get on this campus is not allocated 
according to student demand. The budget-writers have a 
well-known and undemocratic bias toward the natural 
sciences, causing unfair crowding in classes in the social 
sciences and humanities. 

The students must rally behind their college representatives, 
and they in turn behind our council rep, whoever that turns 
_out to be, to get our input heard. A large part of the SBPC 
representative’s responsibility is to open the channels of 
communication between students and decision-makers, and 
to focus the students’ input into recognizable issues. I have 
the energy, the ambition, and the communicational skills to 
tackle this challenge. 


Kathy Chasteen—Stevenson 
The most important qualification I have for this position 
is that this is my third year at UCSC. During this time I have 


by Miles Payne 


A Seaside teacher, Charmaine Felton, recently wrote a 
letter to the Monterery Penisula Herald in which she 
unwittingly said something of revelance to UC. 

“We are top heavy at the management level in the 
Monterey Penisula Unified School District,” Felton wrote. 
“The proliferation of assistant superintendents, consultants, 
directors, coordinators, various specialists and others who 
have little or no effect on classroom instruction should stop. 
As a teacher, I feel the heart of the educational system is 
teaching the children in the classroom. That’s where the 
action is!” 

Substitute ‘UC Administrators” for “School District 
Superintendents” and you've got a good commentary on the 
University of California. What Felton is suggesting about 
the heart of education also involves the brains, bones, 
muscles, guts, balls and ovaries of any school body— 
including the androgynous body of what is called higher 
education. 

It boils down to the fact that there are two, and only two, 
groups of people whose’presence on a college campus is 
required: students and faculty. All the other people, main- 
tenance to administrative, are performing work that the 
academics themselves could do, without “non-academic” 
side help. 

Who, then, would handle the business affairs, all the 
bookkeeping, of the college? Who other than the teachers 
and students in the School of Business and/or Economics? 
—the students thereby gaining first hand, highly creative 
experience in the business end of running a large enterprise, 
with the advice and consent of the faculty senate. 

Who would take care of all the electrical wiring, plumbing, 
gas connections, machines, computers, and so on? Logi- 
cally, wouldn't these fall to the province of the science 
departments? It probably would be fun for future Nobel 
Laureates to know how to fix a steam boiler or to fit pipes to 
the john. At least it could be useful later on when the 
scientists have houses. ; 

The gardening? Most colleges feature courses, if not 
actually departments, of horticulture and landscape archi- 
tecture, Perhaps even some of the humanities freaks would 
be allowed to do a little digging in this field. (I would have 
preferred that to the hashing in a sorority house and $.50- 
an-hour library job I had at UCLA.) . 


erer eres? 


had the time and opportunity to assess the needs, interests, 
and problems that face UCSC students. Over the past two 
years I have served on various committees and I am 
currently involved with Stevenson Student Council and the 
Executive Committee. In addition, as a Resident Assistant 
(R.A.) last year I was afforded the opportunity to work 
intimately dealing with university policies, thereby gaining 
firsthand insight into the needs and desires of UCSC 
students. 

My purpose in seeking this office is to alleviate the 
misconceptions that other UC campuses have about UCSC. 
Max Rafferty, former State Superintendent of Schools, 
described Santa Cruz as a “cross between a hippie pad and 
a brothel.”” Those of us who have lived here and gained a 
sense of perspective of UCSC know that this is hardly a fair 
representation of our university. The time has come to set 
the record straight and give a clear account of UCSC and 
its students. The time has come for UCSC to be recognized 
as an integral part of the UC system. This can only be 


Left to right: Jewell Hargelroad, Kathy Chasteen, and Scott McNamara 


Speaking of architecture, an obvious move would be that 
the faculty/students of that department not only plan but 
build with their own human hands, any new buildings. Allen 
Temko, architecture critic of the S.F. Chronicle, was able to 
characterize a new Stanford University building, by the 


world-famous firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, as‘‘an | 


authentic dog.’’ You can bet the Stanford students, given the 
assignment, would have come up with, say, a frenetic 
Cardinal...or at least a red dog with wings. 

Is there need for a large administrative legal staff at UC 
Berkeley when the people in Boalt Hall could manage quite 
well? Why employ security guards where there are schools 
of “police science’? Are outside doctors, nurses and 
technicians needed to staff clinics and dispensaries when 
Schools of Medicine and Nursing are at hand? Is a board of 
regents required when student officers and faculty could 
discharge overall supervisory functions (along with ex- 
officio help from the state governor and legislature)? 

Under this plan of faculty and student administration, the 
president of the student body would be president or 
chancellor of the university campus. Student officers would 
thus have something more substantive to do than direct what 
are now called ‘‘student activities." The president and 
chancellors of the university would naturally act with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is at once evident that money—a lot of money—could 
be saved by removal of what Charmaine Felton called the 
top heavy management level pthe people “who have little 


_ or no effect on classroom instruction.’ One would think that 


such savings would be greatly appealing to the presently 


enraged California taxpaver. 
However, it is not suggested here that student workers not 


be compensated. On the contraty, student salaries would 
reasonably fall in a range sufficient to finance tuitions, fees, 
basic living expenses, and cost for books. For the less 
affluent students this would mean that “working their way 
through college” could be handled with convenience for all 
concerned right on the campus, without the time-consuming 
trek to obs tar oft-campus, as this writer experienced in his 
student days. 

Further, it is not suggested that campus .maintenance 


accomplished when the rest of the UC system has aclearer 


picture of UCSC and when they are able to appreciate th 
unique and substantial role UCSC has in the entire system. 

Lack of student input going into the university’s decision- 
making processes is the most important problem facing UC 


students today. UCSC students should have the right to | 


participate in matters concerned with their future. Previous 
campus-wide groups have made some attempts to give 
students a voice. A more representative, all-encompassing 
body of student power is needed. However, a strong, 
centralized student goverment is not the answer. 

Above all, this body must be so constructed as to 
maintain and guarantee the integrity and autonomy of the 
colleges. The strength and invaluable contribution that 
UCSC has to offer lies in the fact that it is more than an 
aggregate of eight colleges. It’s strength rests on the 
dynamic interrelationship of eight different educational 
experiences, as reflected by different student outlooks and 
attitudes. 
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Why we don’t need administrators 


tors, coordinators and specialists be put on notice to find 
new jobs, say within a year, in the areas of industrial and 
mercantile management to which they really are best suited. 
Is it not amazing, perhaps even very amusing...I mean, 
you have to kind of admire the ingenuity, nay, the naked 
chutzpah with which a purely supernumerary managerial 
class has insinuated itself into the prime decision-making 
process of higher learning—the administrators with salaries 
and prestige outranking the most gifted students and 
distinguished professors. Is it any wonder that universities 
of today are often called “dipoma factories”? That pro- 
fessors are treated as potentially disloyal “employees”? 
And that “‘student personnel” is a term of wide usage? 
But, you say, the administrators must do something! 
Oh yes! They formulate and enforce doctrines like 
‘publish or perish,” where tenure can be denied professors 
who are merely excellent teachers. Teachers! That would 
put them in the same category with people like Charmaine 
Felton and her Seaside classroom—where the action is! 
(The foregoing was written before the 12 October issue of 
City on a Hill Press, in which there is the paragraph in an 
article, “Students form housing co-op”: 
The essential characteristic of a housing co-operative is 
that it is ownéd, operated, and managed solely by the 


members. This includes maintenance, upkeep. collecting | 


rents, paying bills, and all the management responsibilities. 
In most co-ops, the members buy and prepare their own 
food. Additionally, members usually devote a few hours a 


_week to running the co-op. The essential advantages of aco- 


op are the financial savings derived from the members 
performing thse tasks and the satisfction inherent in taking 
on responsibility for an important aspect of their lives. 
Overall, ‘a student housing co-op places the control of 
student housing in the hands of students.*’) 


The thrust of this paragraph and article is the same as that 
of “Where the action is*—except that the idea could and 
should be extended to every facet of that great Jewel-in-the- 
Lotus, the teaching, in the University of California. 


(An aging beatnik, Miles studied journalism at USC; 
economics at UCLA; English at San Diego State; published 
a literary magazine, “The Light Year,” and worked among 
the San Francisco Beat poets.) ? 
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by Rasa Gustaitis 


Pioneers in scientific studies of LSD, psilocybin, mesca- 
line, and other psychedelics met in San Francisco this 
month to catalyze further research, virtually banned by 
government action for more than a decade, on these 
forbidden drugs. 

“Insensate pharmacophobia (fear of drugs), which does 
not discriminate between opiates and other drugs that might 
have medical or therapeutic use, is stultifying scientific 
* research,” complained Weston La Barre, an anthropology 
consultant and former associate at the Menninger Clinic. 

“The ‘requirements and justification for LSD are so 
extraordinary that you wouldn’t know what to do with it 
once you got it,” said Dr. Oscar Janiger of Beverly Hills, 
- who did early research with the compound, “I haven't used 
it since 1962 when the FDA came in and confiscated all the 
stock.” 

Hallucinogens are now unavailable to medical practi- 
tioners and are no longer being studied in any significant 
way, according to the researchers. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, up to 150 researchers in the 
United States experimented clinically with LSD and other 
‘hallucinogens, said Janiger, who is writing a history of that 
work. Sandoz Ltd., the pharmaceutical house that held 
rights to the LSD compound, described the drug as an agent 


in psychoherapy and a means of experiencing the psychotic 
state. : 


| 


But supplies began to dry up in the late 1960s as Sandoz 
turned over its stock to the National Institutes of Health. 


Since then, LSD has been classified as a dangerous drug 
available only through the National Institute of Drug Abuse 
(NIDA). All research proposals must_be sponsored by _a__ty_and similar concepts that they na 
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Psychedelics: a cure for neurosis? 


medical institution and approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration, 

A NIDA spokesman said no LSD has been dispensed to 
researchers since 1974. 

The official and popular attitude toward LSD is so 
negative that “people interested in beneficial use don’t even 
try any more.” said Dr. Andrew Weil, author of The 
Natural Mind and a research associate in ethnopharma- 
cology at Harvard University’s Botanical Museum. - 

‘People working in this area,” said Janiger, “have a kind 
of odium about them. Who needs that?’ But he insisted that 
so much has already been learned about the drug that it 
could be used in much more sophisticated ways if it were 
again made available. 

Dr. Stanislav Grof, who has conducted 2,000 sessions 
with LSD over the past 20 years at John Hopkins Medical 
Center and elsewhere, said he found the compound to be “‘a 
powerful tool for deepening our understanding of the human 
mind.”* LSD can be a catalyst or amplifier, he said, that 
“makes it possible to observe certain phenomena that are 
there all the time, but in hidden form.” 

Grof said he witnessed people on LSD reliving experi- 
ences dating back to their first days of life, even recalling 
memories of their mothers’ thoughts during birth. 

“These experiences, even though incomprehensible, have 
been too consistent clinically to discard as fantasies,” he 
said. Many were supported by birth records and interviews 
with mothers. 

“The world of psychedelic phenomena doesn’t make 
sense in present psychiatric theory,” Grof said. “But it 
makes a lot of sense in reference to modern physics.” 

Physicists who took LSD, Grof said, reported they 
“experienced processes of astrophysics, Einstein’s relativi- 
ty and similar conce 


Formerly 
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able to visualize.” 

Albert Hofman, the Swiss pharmacologist who dis- 
covered LSD, believes the substance can provide a “new 
deepened reality consciousness.” Hofman said the drug 
can heal “‘the occidental neurosis—cleft consciousness— 
the view of man as separate from other living things.” 

Such a healing is essential, he said, to overcome the 
environmental problems that plague us. 

‘What is needed today is the fundamental re-experience 
of the oneness of all living things,” Hofman said. ‘* A misuse 
of knowledge could not emerge from a consciousness where 
man is not separated from the universe.” 

He cautioned that ‘“‘LSD is not a medicament that will | 
make insane people healthy,” but it is useful to “shift the 
wave length setting of the receiver...to allow new pictures.” 

Participants at the San Francisco conference, which also 
dealt with the use of hallucinogens among American 
Indians, reported that experiments with mescaline and 
psilocybin have yielded similar results. 

La Barre said that psilocybin shows considerable prom- 
ise in psychotherapy. ‘‘For people with heavily repressed 
emotions, psilocybin seems far superior to sodium amytal (a 
barbiturate sometimes used to break through emotional 
blocks). With psilocybin, the patient remains conscious and 
therefore participates in his treatment.” 

Sigmund Freud, La Barre noted, gave up hypnosis 
treatment with hysterics because he believed the partici- 
pation of the patient’s consciousness is necessary for a cure. 
“Yet current experiments with psilocybin in psychiatry 
are,” according to La Barre, “‘exactly nil, which I find 
deplorable.” An official at the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration said some psilocybin projects have been approved, 


but he would not elaborate. continued on page 26 
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In search of the Holy Grape 


by David Arenson and Marilyn Werden 
Regressive Writers’ Guild 


Free wine is like Jesus to a drunkard’s soul: it saves. 

And not far from here, over a curved, tree-lined and well- 
vegetated road, lie five small wineries where salvation has 
no cost and no obligation. 

Commonly known as the Hecker Pass wineries, they 
offer free tastes of an infinite variety of spirits. Armed with 
bread, cheese, and salami, any pair of enterprising heathens 
can get drunk and learn a little about different varieties of 
wine in the process. And if you’ve ever wondered what sort 
of people run a winery, this is your chance. 

Leave no later than noon, take Highway | to the Route 
152 exit, follow it through exciting Watsonville, and 
continue on over Hecker Pass. You'll see a prickly pear 
cactus farm on the right, and to your left will be winery #1, 
appropriately called the Hecker Pass Winery. 


Hecker Pass Winery 


Like the others in the area, this winery produces around 
30,000 gallons a year, which is nothing compared to the 
large conglomerates like Almaden. Founded by Mario 
Fortino in 1972, this winery is open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. 

For novice wine tasters, like ourselves, the first experi- 
ence can be disconcerting. Being presented with two glasses 
and a list of 11 wines, most of which are unpronounceable, 
and standing next to several people discussing the “bou- 
quet”’ of the carignane, is a little intimidating. But after a 
while, anyome can sound like a wine expert, particularly 
after drinking a few glasses. 

The Petite Sirah Select at this particular winery was 
good, as was the Zinfandel. If you like sweet wine, try the 
Cream Sherry. 


Fortino Winery 


Mario Fortino’s brother Ernest owns this one and it’s also 
open daily from 9 to 6. Although they had a wall full of gold 
ribbons from the Los Angeles County Fair, appearances 
can be deceiving. 

Their Sylvaner tasted like water with an interesting 
grape-like backbite; their Ruby Cabernet should be used for 
washing, not drinking; and their Charbono was least tasty of 
all. Despite descriptions on the wine list such as “exotic, 
distinctive, rich, robust and tangy,” nothing we tried there 
was very good. 

They do, however, offer tours. We followed a 10 year old 
girl around the grounds as she knowledgeably explained 
where the wine is stored, how they put the labels on, etc. 
It should be noted that Fortino’s security is a little lax and 
that two people, one keeping the kid busy and another witha 
large purse, could conceivably abscond with a couple of 
bottles. We, of course, would never recommend that, since 
the wine at this place isn't very good. 


Kirigan Cellars 


About a quarter of a-file down the road from Fortino is a 
sign on the left urging you to drive 2': miles to Kirigan 


Cellars. It’s advisable to do so while you’re still able, and 
it’s also advisable because it is far and away the best winery 
on the tour. 

Nikola Kirigan Chargin is a fourth generation winemaker 
from Croatia, who began his own operation in 1914. He was 
generous, pouring liberal amounts of everything, and made 
sure that you tried everything in the proper order: first the 
whites, then the roses, then the reds, and finally the dessert 
wines. The atmosphere reminds one of the old country, with 
vines growing inside the little wooden building and the like. 

But the truly great thing about Kirigan is the wine: highly 
recommended are the French Colombard, the Sauvignon 


Vert, the Malvasia Bianca, the Opol Rose, the Pinot Noir - 


and the Cabernet Sauvignon. His wines are full-bodied and 
have distinct and pleasant tastes. Most notable of all is the 
one he serves last, obviously with a lot of pride. Called Vino 
de Mocca, it tastes kind of like a delicate Kahlua, and since 
it’s his own recipe, Kirigon is more than happy to talk about 
it. 


Thomas Kruse 


After leaving Kirigon you're likely to have a very pleasant 
buzz. In order to maintain it, avoid this place. It’s located an 
152 across from the Kirigon sign and charges 50 cents just 
for tasting because, “There are a few people who go tasting 
and never think of buying.’’ Maybe they can’t sell any and 
have to charge for the tasting. They also have a vicious dog. 


Bertero Winery 


This is the only winery in the area with a ‘‘No shoes, no 
shirt, no service” sign at the entrance. They're also the only 
winery in the area with a naugahyde padded bar, carpeting, 
and air conditioning. On top of the morgue atmosphere, 


oe 


Bobcat, dollar, and business cards on wall of Live Oakes Winery as viewed by drunk photographer. 


their wine isn’t too good. They do have clippings of articles 
about a woman who writes backwards, however, which can 
amuse drunk people given the atmosphere of the place. 
Bertero is also proof of Marilyn’s Rule of Wine Tasting: the 
better the wine, the funkier the surroundings. 


Live Oaks Winery 


This one makes the others pale in terms of atmosphere, 
and if you like sweet wine, this is the place to go. Even if you 
don’t like sweet wine, meeting the owner, Eduardo Scagliotti, 
makes the place worth visiting. 

Driving along the dirt road to the tasting room was like 
entering the Philippines. Lush vegetation surrounds you 
until you hit a series of buildings, after which is the large 
barn-like tasting room. 

Inside the building are walls covered with thousands of 
business cards, scads of dead animals—both stuffed and 
skinned—and license plates from all 50 states. ‘‘We had 
trouble getting Rhode Island,”’ explained Scagliotti’s sister. 
After drinking at four other wineries, it is difficult to 
maintain in such a place, and this difficulty is compounded 
by Mr. Scagliotti. 


Pot-bellied and jovial, he blabbed on and on about how he 
was once able to recite ‘Three Little Kittens” in Spanish, 
how hiccups will drive you “nerts,”’ and how all colleges’ 
should offer courses in business administration. On top of 
that, he actually sang “Three Little Kittens” in English, 
which is enough to make anyone hurriedly turn to the wall 
full of business cards in a failing attempt to smother their 
drunken laughter. ‘‘We’re just ourselves,” explained his 
sister, which is a fact no one else can quarrel with. 

At this point, you won't be able to tell a Chenin Blanc 
from a Burgundy. Salvation has been reached. 
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By Amy Rennert 


Next time you want to get away from the hustle and hard 
sell of it all, don’t count on quiet relaxation before the silver 
screen. Commercial advertising, long a staple on European 
film palaces, is invading the nation’s 14,000 movie houses. 
Already many of the big movie distribution chains, 
‘including United Artists and Mann, have screened slick, 
professional ads for such products as Seiko clocks and 
Chryslers. Some 20 million patrons have seen the ads in the 
3.300 theaters that show them. 

Screenvision, the New York distributor of the ads, has 
started penetrating the “fourth network” in a way, entirely 
different from the local advertising that has been around at 
drive-ins and small theaters for a long time. 

“I don’t expect the public to be thrilled with what we're 
doing,” Screenvision Vice President Richard McIntosh 
said. “Let's face it. Nobody really likes advertising. But 
people should realize we’re providing a service that benefits 
everyone by enabling theaters to remain in business without 
increasing ticket prices.” 

Screenvision’s first ad for Seiko brought in $100,000; 
McIntosh projects that the company will probably be doing 
$40 million annually in three years. According to theater 
owners who have opened their doors to advertisers, the 
added revenue is desperately needed to fight inflation. 


Each of us is responsible for observing the 55 
MPH speed limit. This conserves our natural 
resources by reducing gasoline & serious traffic 
accidents. 

As you know, Diamond E license plates are 
especially visible to the public, and you should se 
an example of good driving practice by carefully 
observing the posted speed limits. The largest 
category of public com- 

plaints concerning use Hold 

of University vehicles is driving speed 
that of speeding, in to 55 MPH or lower. 
articular, vehicles trav- 

particular, vehicles tra- 

velling in excess of 55 

MPH on freeways. 

Anyone wishing a copy Wi 

of TIPS FOR MOTOR: 4 

ISTS (30 good ways to 

make gas go further) are 

encouraged to call the 

Transportation 

Services Dept., x2228. 


Foreign Car Parts 
USED-REBUILT-NEW 
ATTENTIONI 
We're new in Santa Cruz - DO YOU 
OWN A FOREIGN CAR? LOOKING FOR 
HARD TO FIND PARTS? ABC OF SANTA 
CRUZIS YOURANSWER. 
USED, REBUILT, or NEW, “fromanutor 
bolt to a complete engine” and at very 
; nable prices! We have old emblems, 
decals, and the little goodies that make-the | 
ditference in performance and appearance. 
1720 B Pammeccial Way Santa Cruz,CA.95065 
Ph. 462-2020 
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Here's how the money gets passed around. Advertisers 
pay Screenvision between $17. and $35 per minute per 
thousand admissions. Screenvision turns over one-third of 
the fee to individual theaters, then pockets the rest. The cost 
to advertisers is almost twice what they pay for prime-time 
television, as film audiences are deemed more affluent and 
sophisticated than’ TV watchers. 

We're very pleased so far with the advertising. There 
haven't been too many problems concerning patron com- 
plaints,” said Milton Daly, East Coast general manager for 
the United Artists Theater Circuit. ‘‘The commercials 
won't bring ticket prices down—I don’t know anything's 
going down in today’s economy—but I don’t anticipate a 
rise in prices. Prices vary depending on location, averaging 
approximately $4 in New York City.” 

Unlike television, films are not being interrupted with a 
word from a sponsor, and McIntosh promises to all 
concerned that commercials will always be before or after 
the feature attraction. 

Not everyone is convinced. Recently, the manager of a 


small San Francisco theater said, ‘This is an instance of a. 


company putting ties in gingerly. It’s a go-slow attitude. 
When the public become acclimated to the situation, 
advertisers will: forget about producing top-quality com- 
mercials, and we’ll start seeing all kinds of crap on the 
screen just like TV. And who knows how long they’ll be?” 
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Trade Winas 


ORIENTAL ARTS, GIFTS, & CRAFTS 


FADAMALWTs, 


ice cream 
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TWO GREAT LOCATIONS 


‘CAPITOLA: SANTA CRUZ: 
STOCKTON AV. 608 SOQUEL AVE. 
AT THE ESPLANADE AT BRANCIFORTE 


Madison Avenue goes to the movies 


So far Screenvision has set-an absolute maximum of three 
minutes worth of commercials at a showing and the average 
ad time has been one minute. But in Paris, Screenvision’s 
well-established parent corporation—Media Vision—dis- 
tributes ads that are screened for up to 10 minutes in some 
European theaters. Media Vision sells $20 million in 
advertising annually. 

‘““Even now the commercials irritate me,”’ the manager 
persisted. “‘Imagine turning on the Rolling Stones at full 
volume after a Truffaut film. Well, ads have the same effect 
because any commercial anytime destroys a mood that has 
been carefully and delicately created by producers and 
directors.” 

While several owners concur that no commercials makes 
for better overall presentations, a wait-and-see attitude 
appears widespread. 

‘Personally, I’m not in favor of ads and I’m not using 
them now, but they may become a necessity in the future for 
financial reasons,”’ said Max Blumenfeld, owner of a small 
chain of Bay Area theaters. ‘“‘Of course, our decision 
depends in part on what audiences are willing to accept.” 

Judging from the mere 100 complaints received to date by 
Screenvision and the lack of complaints pouring in advertis- 
ers and consumer organizations, moveigoers aren’t putting 
much of a fight. 

continued on page 26 
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ICHUCK COX 


BRACING ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Specializing in Quality BMW Service 
i 1207 Water Street, Santa Cruz 
Monday-Friday 8:00 AM-4:30 PM 


ae 


Join the 
Semester at Sea, affiliated 
with the University of Colorado, 
for an unparalleled international 
educational experience. Sail from 
Los Angeles February 15, by way of the 
Orient, South Asia, and the Mediterranean. 
_ Applications now being accepted. 


For Free Color Brochure, call or write: Semester at Sea, Taj Mahal Building, 
P.O. Box 2488, Laguna Hills, CA 92654. Telephone (800) 854-0195 (toll-free 
outside California) (714) 581-6770 (in California). SS. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons. of Liberian registry. 


Slide Presentation 
Thursday Oct. 26, 8p.m. 
Baobob Room, Merrill College 
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Local jazz pianist wants 
more than fame and fortune 


by Ron Ward 


There is a recurring musical myth which suggests that all 
the really polished musicians are out publicizing themselves, 
frequently packing the concert halls, and awaiting the latest 
recording offer from an interested company. The rest of us, 
meanwhile, are neighborhood amateurs, trying to secure at 
least some semblance of technique, striving to imitate the: 
sound of the real artists so that we too can impress audiences 
ana vurst into popularicy ike our forerunners. Listening to 
Santa Cruz local Phil Aaron play the piano is enough to 

dispe: the traditional stereotypes. He is a low-profile 
musician of professional standards with a masterful ear for 
contemporary jazz. Instead of leaping for the community 
fame that has made the name of other local musicians into 
household words, Phil has clearly diverted his time toward 
perfecting his technical skills and maturing his harmonic 


senses. 
On Tuesday, October 17, Phil and his partners played 


at Kuumbwa Jazz Center. Besides Phil, the trio includes 
Steve Bennet on electric bass and Jimmy Fox on drums and 


timbales: both bassist and drummer play in the local dance. 


band, Cafe. Before the concert had officially begun, Phil 
‘warmed up with some solo improvisations reminiscent of 
Chick Corea’s modal sketches. At an appropriate interlude 
I spoke with Phil, who I found friendly and talkative, and who 
generously shared his thoughts on ‘Becoming a musician.” 
His history includes over nine years of classical study (he’s 
currently reading works by Debussey and Chopin), a period 
of poring over the jazz—method books and feeling stagnant 


(caught in the myth), and a few lessons with Art Lande (who: 


told Phil to throw away the books and start using his ear). 
As soon as Steve Bennet arrived (for some reason it’s 
imperative that the bassist arrive last at any jazz gig), the 


at Temple Beth-E]l, 
920 Bay Street. 


AVALON ATTRACTIONS 
*y DONAHOWER BRING YOU 


MONDAY- OCTOBER 30- 8PM 
SANTA CRUZ CIVIC 
ROOM TO DANCE 

TICKETS $/.50 ADVANCE. $8.50 AT 

THE DOOR 
(DOES NOT INCLUDE BOX OFFICE 
SERVICE CHARGE) 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC & 
SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICES 


PROD ED Ir ATR Ad, THORS 


JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION 


LEHRHAUS JUDAICA 
THURSDAYS, OCTOBER 31, 


NOVEMBER 7, & NOVEMBER 11. 
Jewish Medical Ethics:7:30-8:30 
Israeli Folkdancing:8:30-9:30 a 


Imported Clothing 
and Gifts 
New Arrivals from Auroville, India 
Embroidered Cotton Shirts 
in Large Sizes; Cottons and Silks for 


Men, Women, & Children; 
Handloomed Tapestries. 


2046 NORTH PACIFIC 
NEAR THE CORNER OF RIVER ST. 


425/7314 


band immediately counted a measure and launced into a 
lengthy first set, which opened with Herbie Hancock’s 
“Dolphin Dance.” This was followed by two recent 
standards and four of Phil’s original compositions, which 
represented Latin, funk, and swing schools of playing. 
Stylistically, the musicians in the trio are well-versed in all 
types of jazz, though Phil’s most impressive work was done 


in the up—tempo swing tunes. Wayne Shorter’s ballad “Fall” 


was enriched with a quickened pace, and Steve’s bass solo 
on this tune was one of the highlights of the first set. He 
played rapidly over a series of leisurely chord-changes 
without cluttering the listener’s ability to follow the progres- 
sion. The lines were melodic,paid homage to all of the 
chords, and utilized a wide selection of altered scales. 

The second set also featured Phil’s own compositions. 
“Celebration” began the Set as a rousing gospel/funk 
affirmation. A member of the audience whispered to me that 
Phil is one of those exceptional jazz pianists who can not 
only play chunky old three-chord rock music, but put feeling 
into it as well. 


As is the usual custom for many Santa Cruz jazz groups 
(this may be a geographical understatement), the trio played 
Stella by Starlight” at one point, stretching the progression 
to its limits. Phil’s thick voicings recalled Herbie Hancock’s 
earlier textures from the sixties. Phil wound through a series 
of melodic patterns, ignoring bar lines, suspending the 
meter, and cryptically arriving back on the designated E 
minor seventh chord when the first measure came back 
around. The standard, “Some Other Time,” followed, 
again a ballad transformed into neo-swing. Phil’s knowledge 
of pentatonic patterns is mixed with a sharp ear for melodic 
lines. Unlike some contemporary pianists who shoot streams 
of pentatonics for display or density, Phil’s fiercely-fired 
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scalar fragments are always pieced together in a logical 
fashion, unmistakingly outlining the tonal directions of the 
compositions. A funk and Latin tune followed, and the set 
closed with Phil’s “‘Firefly Waltz,” a light, Corea-like 
dance in triple time. 

The tunes were arranged adequately, although at times 


‘there was a missing symmetry between the sensitivities of 


each player. Phil’s delicacy and his cues for dynamic 
contrasts were frequently overlooked by drummer Jimmy 
Fox, who had a hard time letting his aggressive, hard- 
driving beat conform to Phil’s muted suggestions. Jimmy’s 
forte is obviously Latin playing, as evidencéd by his 
extended timbale/drum solo on their original, “Lollipop.” 
Bassist Steve became the proverbial willow-in-the-wind, at 
times playing in Phil’s textural groove, and at other times 
submitting to Jimmy’s funkier utterances. 


Phil Aaron should be heard. Besides his appearance at 
Kuumbwa, he also plays at Lulu Carpenter’s as accompianist 
to singer Stella Starlight, and at the Shadowbrook on Friday 
and Saturday nights with the group, Wave. He and his band 
had played at Kuumbwa only once before, and after I arrived 
I understood why. I sat down at the Jazz Center to find 
-myself listening to Phil’s trio with a grand audience of four 
others and the Kuumbwa overseer of the evening; the other 
four patrons seemed to be friends of the musicians. Of 
course, by the end of the evening the crowd had tripled in 
size to 12. 

But what can I say to those who missed a rare opportunity 
to appreciate one of Santa Cruz’ finest and most pleasurable 
keyboardists? Hearing Phil is a refreshing reminder that not 
all true professionals are confined to the big cities or to a 
piece of vinyl. ; 


CATCHAGQOD> 
DEAL 


1308 Pacific Ave. 
Santa Cruz, Ca95060 
x, 427-1770 
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Enjoy the unique 
Q a flavor of Japan 
ne ena. 


VIEW 
FINDER 


Sunday 5:30-9:30 
Lunch: 
Tues. - Sat. 12-2:30 


“™~ SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission St. Santa Cruz 426-6660 


Dream of Passion, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Sanjuro, with Samurai Rebellion, Thursday through 
Saturday at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Harder They Come, with A Boy and His Dog, Sunday 

~ through Wednesday at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Bread and Chocolate, Thursday through Wednesday at 
the Sash Mill, 427-1711. (Reviewed this issue. ) 

Up in Smoke, Thursday through Wednesday at the Rio, 
423-2000. 

Comes a Horseman, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Del Mar, 425-0616. 

Going South, Thursday through Wednesday at the Del 
Mar, 425-0616. 

Midnight Express, Friday through next Thursday at the 
U.A. Cinema, 426-8383. 

Animal House, Thursday through Wednesday at the U.A. 
Cinema, 426-8383. 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
PRESENTS 


AL 


FALL 78 


Hit & Run Theatre Company 


DRAWSTRING 
~ PANTS 


Men’s and Women's 


Available in 5 sizes XS-XL 


100% Cotton 
Muslin with 
Pockets 


PAUL McCANDLESS 
RALPH TOWNER 


Check out our new 
fall colors in 


GLEN MOORE Velveteen, 
COLIN WALCOTT Suede cloth 
“THE BAND 1S EQUALLY AT HOME WITH BAR- Corduroy 


OQUE COUNTERPOINT, INDIAN RAGA, HAR- 
*MONICALLY ADVANCED IMPROVISING, ROCK 
RHYTHMS, AND CONTEMPORARY CLASSICISM 
.. THE SKILL AND INTELLIGENCE THE OREGON 
MUSICIANS DISPLAY SETS THEM APART FOR THE 
RUN OF ‘BOLD NEW FUSIONS’ AND OTHER 
MUSICAL SHOTGUN WEDDINGS.” 


—Gitt Certificates Available — 
—All Last Chance Pants 
are pre-shrunk— 

—On the spot free hemming— 


OPEN 7 DAYS 10:30-6 


swatch your garmets being made 
right here in our store! 


Interiors, Friday through next Thursday at the Aptos 
Twin, 688-6541. 

Going Coconuts, Saturday and Sunday aftemnose at the 
Aptos Twin, 688-6541. 


BOB PALMER A Wedding, Friday through next Thursday at the Aptos 
ROLLING STONE ree 688-6541. 
San Lorenze Aver Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe, Friday 
COLLEGE V DINING COMMONS | eee through next Thursday at the lst Avenue Playhouse, 
FRIDAY 3 NOVEMBER Cedar St Who Will Stop the Rain, with The End, Friday through 
, edar in, wi nd, Friday throu 
TWO SHOWS: 8PM and 10PM next Thursday at the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 
UNRESERVED SEATING Death on the Nile, Friday through next Thursday at the 


41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841]. 

Pippie Longstocking, Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 
the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 

Coming Home, with Coma, Thursday through Wednesday 
at the Capitola Theater, 475-3518. 

Grease, Thursday through Wednesday at the Scotts Valley 
Cinema, 438-3260. 

Heaven Can Wait, Thursday through Wednesday at the 

Scotts Valley Cinema, 438-3260. 


Chestnut 


TICKETS $2.50 students/elders; $4 general. 
asec State alana an elena inn aaron nRt ae Sortable eats Aaeia 


TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE UCSC BOX 
OFFICE (429-2159), SANTA CRUZ. BOX OFFICE 
(427-1984), SAN JOSE BOX OFFICE (246-1160), 
SALINAS BOX OFFICE, MONTEREY BOX OFFICE, 
SAGE MUSIC (WATSONVILLE), SATISFIED EAR 
(APTOS), WALLACE’S (SCOTTS VALLEY), PRESIDIO 
(MONTEREY), FORT ORD. FOR FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION CONTACT THE CAL OFFICE AT 429-2826. 


Corner of Chestnut & Laurel 
Santa Cruz 427-1827 
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Bread and Chocolate: bier und vino 


by Dan Ashby 


Bread and Chocolate: Directed by Franco Brusati; Screen- 


play by Brusati, Laia Fiastriand Nino Manfredi; Photogra- — 


phy by Luciano Tovoli; Starring Nino Manfredi, Anna 
Karina, Johnny Dorelli, Ugo d’Alessio. In Italian with 
English sub-titles. Opens Thursday, October 26d the 
Sash Mill, 303 Portrero. 

Looking at the promo poster you expect this new Italian 
comedy by some director you’ve never even heard of (yet) 
to be just another spumoni-whirl, but you give it a chance 


anyway and it turns out to be one of the most continuously | 


surprising, wholly satisfying films you’ve seen in a long 
time, easily a contender for best foreign film of the year. 

This at least was my response to Franco Brusati’s Bread 
and Chocolate, a film that lives up to its comic billing but 
proves to be much more than just funny. It’s a kind of Oh 
Lucky Man! story about the quest for success and the 
outrageous fortune that befalls a pilgrim who, like the hero 
of Lena Wertmueller’s Seven Beauties, is a quintessentially- 
Italian male struggling to survive in a Teutonic environment— 
only this time the setting is not wartime Germany but 
peacetime Switzerland, where the warfare is merely econo- 
mic. 

Nino Manfredi stars as the irrepressibly good-natured, 
slightly scatter-brained Nino Goliofoli, a migrant Italian 


worker trying to establish a toe-hold in the lucrative turf of ~ 


Switzerland. Like two million other refugees from economic 
disaster areas of southern Europe, Nino regards Switzerland 
as the Promised Land where he will work and save and one 
day bring his family to live. Unfortunately, Switzerland is 
not entirely the Elysian field it appears to be, and Nino 
himself is one of those eternally cheerful nice guys to whom 
calamity*is so powerfully attracted. 

Nino’s first job is as a waiter in a plush restaurant on the 
shores of Lake Lucerne, European crossroads and vacation- 
land. The location and the occupation provide for some 
vividly photographed scenery and some equally colorful 
dining-room fiascos, bungled with superb comic flair. 
Somehow, Nino survives the trial employment period only 
to be deported for the crime of having, in an absent-minded 
moment of great need, peed on a public sidewalk (the 
photographic evidence against him supplied by an indignant 
German tourist). 

Unwilling to return to Italy in defeat, Nino descends to 
the underground of exiles, illegals, and unregistered aliens. 
He shares temporary shelter and more with Elena, an exiled 
Greek with an illegal son whom she hides from the Swiss 
immigration officer she is pragmatically dating. Thanks to the 
bond of Italian brotherhood, Nino is also befriended by an 
exiled Italian millionaire who hires him as his butler, invests 
his savings for him in a Swiss bank, and then commits 


suicide without telling Nino where the account is. 

More than once Nino ping-pongs between staying and 
giving up, but every time he goes down to the station and 
sees the trains crammed with paisanos heading back to 


Naples, he is repelled by the reminder of his sentimentally- 


singing poverty-stinking homeland. Looking for a place to- 
stay, he goes to an Italian transients’ barrack and finds an 

old friend. They reminisce about good old days that were 
Just as rotten as the present and revive a raunchy musical act 
they used to entertain the boys with, performing in drag as 
“The Three Graces.” It’s all very funny until the third 

Grace, an 18-year-old playing everybody’s Rosa-back- 

home, realizes that they are all doomed to remain forever in 

the barracks, hopelessly trying to laugh away their humiliation. 

Nino looks around at the men like himself who have been 

here before and always will be, and agrees, “We have been 

betrayed by a guitar and a song.” 

In desperation Nino applies for work at a chicken 
slaughterhouse in the woods, worked by a crew of half- 
maniacal Italian illegals living in a chicken coop. The most 
bizarre and penetrating scene of the film arrives when Nino, 
appalled by the workers’ degradation, asks himself and 
them: ‘“‘Am I like you?’’—to which they reply with a 
hideously lifelike-display of cackling, strutting, crowing, and 


More adventures with 
a crazy French landlord 


by Cathy Kudlick 


Last week M. Ducup, one of Ms. Kudlick’s landlords 
during herjunior year with the Education Abroad Program 
was introduced. He was revealed to us as a mentally aler. 
retired architect who entertains himself with a variety of 
morbid and twisted ideas and hobbies. As revealed 
through Cathy, Ducup had taken Darwin's theories to 
support Nazi anti-Semitism. It was all very clear to the old 
man. This week we learn about Ducup’s more medieval 


hobbies. This is a true story. 


V. 


Sometimes five or six days would go by without my 


seeing or hearing anything ‘of my illustrious landlord. 1 


almost preferred it that way, though it also made me uneasy 
to contemplate what he was doing if he wasn't re-arranging 
furniture in the middle of the night beneath my room as it 
seemed he did. Sometimes he would come to my room to fix 
something that he decided didn’t work or to bring me figs. 
One day I mentioned in passing that I missed music. The 


e 


next day I found his radio outside my door with a note 
explaining in great detail how to work it, saying that I could 
borrow it for as long as I wished, and recommending a 
program that played German marches from three to four in 
the morning. On another occasion he brought me a small gas 
stove and some dishes so that I could cook in my room. 
A few nights later it was pouring rain, the stores were all 
closed and I was in desperate need of a soup bowl. So, 
reluctantly I walked downstairs and rang his doorbell. 
There was silence, so I started back up the stairs when all of 
a sudden, I heard noises from his kitchen. I walked to the 
kitchen door and tried knocking there. Ducup opened the 
door. Though it was still fairly warm at this time of year, he 
wore a wool sweater and knit cap. He was cooking his 
dinner in candlelight—a brothy collection of vegetable ends 
and unknown herbs. No, I couldn't imagine that man pushing 
a shopping cart in a supermarket, and I guess I didn’t have 
to. 
“What kind of soup are you making?” he asked cheerfully. 
I answered that it was some cream of potato mix. “Oh well. I 
never use mixes. You should stay away from them. They are 
horribly bad for you—mixes and meat. I never eat meat. © 


other foul behavior. They are humanity devolved to the 
state of chickendom, welcoming him to join their flock. The 
surreality is heightened as a group of German youths (the 
owner’s children and their friends) come riding on horseback 
into the glade behind the coop. As the chicken-people look 
on in dumbstricken awe, the beautiful blonde youths remove 


. their clothes and idyll-away the afternoon in naked splendor 


like gods and goddesses of Nordic mythology. 

This scene illumines for Nino and the viewer the 
underlying significance of all his experiences in Switzerland. 
In its golden: light, Nino sees truth polarized: in Europe 
there are two races. The Northerner eats chocolate, drinks 
beer, listens to Mozart, and comports with politesse; the 
Mediterranean eats bread, drinks wine, plays the accordion, 
and emotes with simpatico; but, most important in Nino’s 
eyes, one race is doomed to poverty, and the other is 
destined to rule. . 

Rather than ruin surprises by revealing the ending, I'll 
simply recommend this film as a highly entertaining view of 
contemporary Europe from an Italian perspective. Judging 
by the five minute trailer of award citations that followed the 
closing credits, Bread and Chocolate is already well- 
known in Europe. I'd say it’s just a matter of time for 
America. 


Never. It really is pathetic how our wildlife is being 
destroyed by greedy humans. Here, take these scallions, cut 
them up into very tiny pieces and put them into your soup. 
As long as you have already started, you might as well make 
the best of it. That's another problem these days. people are 
far too wasteful. They used to care, but now I don’t know. It 
seems as if technology ruins everything it touches. People 
don’t build villas like this one anymore, that is certain. They 
would rather build those monstrous apartment buildings, 
and of course they always forget the trees and garden. Here, 
take the scallions.” 
- The kitchen had very few things in it— mostly old cooking 
items. To find me a soup bowl. Ducup took a stack of copper 
pans sitting on a chair and gently placed them on the already 
crowded table. He slid the heavy chair across the wooden 
floor so that it, stood in front of a kitchen closet door which 
he opened. The closet was filled with dirty old dishes and 
literally hundreds of empty wine flasks and bottles. 

“Do you make wine?” I asked. 

"No I don’t, but my grandfather did. In fact. he was quite 


cont. on page 23° 
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NOW SHOWING-THRU WEDS. NOV. 1 
G6 AY of Passion’ is a towering achievement, the best film 


TRIVIA QUIZ WINNERS 


Well. folks, I realize you've all been holding your breath, 
eagerly awaiting the names of the lucky winners of the First 
Annual Press Trivia Contest. So, as promised, here they 
are: 


Mercoun and Dassin have made together... the mercurial 
Mercoun, who provides the fire and ice, charges this 
extraordinary film with its stormy emotional intensity.” 


WEN REED NY DAILY NEWS 


First prize: Susan Witebsky 
Second prize: Dave Kirk 
Third prize: H. Coates 
If these three people will drop by the Stonehouse in the 
next couple of weeks, we'll be glad to give them their prizes. 
* Here are the answers to the quiz questions: 
1. What was the national anthem of the country depicted 
in the Marx Brothers’ classic, **Duck Soup”? 
“Hail Fredonia” 
2. In what film did James Cagney grind a grapefruit into 
a woman's face? 
“Public Enemy” 
3.. What was the name of the first movie that that lovable (?) 
couple Ma and Pa Kettle were in? 
“The Egg and I” 
4. What kept the Mummy active? 
Tanna leaves 
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Watten and Prreet 


Jules Dassin , 
Nightly at 7:00 & 9:15 (& 5:00. Sunday) 


Lincoln & Cedor NICKELODEON 426-7500 


NOW IN COLOURS/ =}. 
LITTLE CHINESE SHOES: 
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. In the movie “Champagne for Caesar,’ what was the 
question that finally stumped Ronald Coleman? 

He. was asked to recite his social security number 

6. What was strange about Harvey the rabbit? 

For openers, he was invisible 

7. IntHigh Sierra,” what was the name of the dog that Ida 
Lupino and Humphrey Bogart became attached to? 
Pard 

8. What was the name of the song that Clark Gable (and 
just about everyone else) sang on the bus in “It 
Happened One Night’’? 

“The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze” 

9. Inthat classic film ‘*Gaslight.”’ what did Joseph Cotton 
use as evidence to prove to Ingrid Bergman that he had 
known her aunt? 

He had a glove that her aunt had given him 
10. What was the phrase by which Ginger Rogers was 

supposed to recognize her co-respondent in **The Gay 

Divorcee’’? 

“Chance is the fool’s name for fate” 
TIEBREAKER: In the undisputed classic *‘Casablanca,”’ 
what was the name of the bar that Humphrey Bogart 
and Ingrid Bergman were in when the Germans 
invaded Paris? 
La Belle Aurore 


FREE 


CATALOG of COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
Over 10.000 listings! All subjects 
Send NOW for this FREE catalog 
(offer expires Dec 31 1978) 
Send to: COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
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DUCUP from p. 21 


good at it and that is how our family got most of its money. I 
don’t drink you understand, but I still learned a lot about 
wine.” 

There is something about having newly arrived in France 
that makes one want to find out all about wine, so I asked 
him if there was anything he could recommend. “Listen, my 
grandfather wrote a very fine pamphlet on the subject. It’s 
down in the cellar, so why don’t we go down and have a look. 
Besides, the better soup bowls are down there anyway.’” He 
took a candle and motioned me to follow. 


“He was crazy 
but always gentle.” 


ES 
For some reason I did not mistrust the man. He was crazy 


but always gentil as long as no one brought up politics, 


which I never tried to do after the night he lectured me on 
Darwin and the Jews. I followed him down the musty stairs 
into the cellar. . 

The candle revealed many treasures. Two entire walls 
held cob webb covered, full bottles of red wine. We walked 
further and the candle exposed piles of old clothes, uniforms 
and quite a few at that. I inquired if they belonged to his 
grandfather. ‘‘No, they are my mother’s,” he answered and 
seemed unwilling to elaborate. There was a lot of broken 
glass on the floor and a Stratavarius with a cracked neck 
stood in the corner, 

We wandered through a couple more spider webbed 
corridors until we came to a locked door. Ducup fumbled 
with his keys and opened the door. He then walked around 
the large but crowded room lighting candles. The sight 
which they revealed was absolutely splendid—many, many 
old books which were beautifully bound: There were also 
numerous lithographs, most of which bore his signature. 
“Oh, you do lithographs?” I observed out loud while 
examining some of the pictures. They were very beautiful 
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ones of trees with intricate leaves and men sitting under 
them fishing. “You mean I didn’t tell you?” he wanted to 
know astonished. “‘This is what I spend most of my time 
doing upstairs, but these are old ones. You'll have to see my 
newest ones. They are for the book, so I am putting a lot 
more time into them.” He searched in a wooden box until he 
found a small bound book with the title: French Wines: 
What to Eat with Them. He handed me the book, and 
picked up a ceramic soup bowl. “Well, here. Do you still 
want to see my lithographs?” Just then I realized that I was 
still holding the scallions he had given me earlier. Yes, I 
would look at a few lithographs. 


VI. 


The subject of my landlord’s book was Medieval castles 
in the area around Perpignan, an area of southeastern-most 
France. The book was tracing the historical significance of 


- the Catalonians, a group of people who he claimed were the 


closest of modern day men to perceive the dangers that 
faced the world. To simply look at the almost-completed 
book without reading the content was marveling at a true 
work of art. Not only were there many splendid lithographs 
of Medieval castles, but each page of writing was being 
hand-printed in beautiful, elaborate script. Ducup believed 
that the subject matter warranted the same care taken in 


‘making ancient publications. He fancied himself the last 


living Catalonian monk. He was especially proud of the 
paper used to make the book, emphasizing the fact that he 
had made it himself. If you held a sheet of this paper up to 
the light, you could see swastikas in it. 

The lithographs of the castles were the best part of the 
book. They seemed to be the only part that hadn’t been 
seeded with Ducup’s political madness—unless you held 
them up to the light. The castles were calm and beautiful, 
always with many trees around them and animals grazing in 
the foreground. It was artistic talent. I said I liked the 
pictures. “So you really like them?” he asked honestly, obvi- 
ously not used to compliments. 

“Sure, they’re pretty good. This type of thing is very 
popular in the United States right now.” 
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“Is it really? Then you mean that the Americans 
appreciate true art?! The French certainly do not! They 
could learn something from you Americans.”’ I found the 
Statement strange for two reasons; first of all because Europeans 
rarely add art appreciation to their list of American assets, and 
popular because Americans aren’t used to them.” 
French. But if he wasn’t French, then what was he? 
German? No, Germans were “they” as. well. Arabs had 
tried to kill him once, THEY were “filthy, rotten liars” (no 
sides on the Middle East conflict...) Every other nationality 
was either horrible in its own right or was being duped by the 
Jews. That left only the Catalonians, and sure enough, they 
were WE. 

While my logic was following its due course, Ducup’s 
was following its own. He was making big plans. ‘‘Do you 
think Americans would want to buy something like these 
lithographs?” he inquired. 

“I couldn’t imagine why not. Old things are always 
popular becuase Americans aren’t used to them.” 

‘Would they sell in Davis City?” Davis City was his 
generic name for California cities. I gathered he had met two 


people from California before me, one of them from Davis 
SS a TS 


“The idea of a business 
adventure with the 
Nazi revolted me.” 


and the other from Daly City. ‘“You see, what I was thinking 
was that if you are going back there anyway, you could take 
a few of my lithographs and try to’sell them. I would give you a 
percentage and if things worked out I could send more 
and...and if they sold well we could try copies of the book. 
Do think about it.” With that, I collected myself and went 
upstairs. The idea of a business venture with the Nazi 
revolted me, so I briefly chose to abandon any knowledge of 
the French language. 


To be continued next week 
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Thursday’ | 


Movies 


Night And The Fog. a very sensitive French 
documentary on the significance of the Holocaust, 
7 and 9:30 p.m., Classroom |, Free. 


Next Stop Greenwich Village. 8 and 10:15 
p.m.. Stevenson Dining Hall. Stevenson students 
50¢, others $1. 


JC Superstar, 8 p.m., Cabrillo College. room 
450. $1.50. 


Concerts 


Cal Tjader blends his mixture of Latin-Jazz/Afro- 
Cuban/Salsa sounds at the Paradiso, at 8 and 
10 p.m. Cover charge of $5. 


‘4 A A 
Dana Covey, winner of the 1977 San Francisco 
Stand-Up Comedy Competition, appears at the 


Paradiso, this Friday, October 27. 


Lectures. 


Edward Feigenbaum, professor of computer 
science, Stanford University on “The Inevitability 
of AI,” 4 p.m., room 220, Applied Sciences, 
Free. 


Inaugural Symposium on ‘Liberal Arts for the 
21st Century,” 7 p.m., Cowell Dining Hall. 


Suzi Gablik, artist, author of “Magritte,” ‘‘Pro- 
gress in’ Art,” and ‘Pop Art Redefined” (co- 
authored with John Russell), and London corres- 
pondent to “Art in America” will speak on 
“Progress in Art,” 8 p.m., Oakes 105, Free. 


: Illustrated lecture by Gary Lease, professor of 


Religious Studies, UCSC, on “The Excavation 
of a Mithraeum at Caesarea in Palestine,” 8 
p.m., 327 Kresge, Free. 


Meetings 


‘Committee on Education, 4 p.m., room 145, 
Clark Kerr Hall. 


Alpine Club meeting to organize trips and 
instruction involving rock-climbing, kayaking, 
cross-country skiing, whitewater canoeing, ice 
climbing, rafting, survival techniques, wilderness 
safety, backpacking, 7 p.m., room 102, Merrill. 


Information and organizing meeting on the 
forced sterilization of Native Americans. Lee 
Brightman, president of the United Native 
Americans will speak. 7 p.m., Kresge Town 
Hall. 


Miscellaneous 


- Inauguration of UCSC Chancellor Sinsheimer, 


3 p.m., Upper Quarry Amphitheater. Reception 


SA 
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immediately following. Students. faculty. staff. 
and the Santa Cruz community are invited to 
attend. 


Christy Lanzl, Natural Healing Group workshop, 
Emotions and Nuclear Weapons, 7:30 p.m.. 


Kresge Green Room. Free. 


Slideshow presentation on the Shipboard Edu- 


cation program. 8 p.m.. Merrill Baobab Room.: 


Free. 


Library tour on how to find books. magazine 
articles, government publications, 10:30 a.m.. 
McHenry Library Reference Desk. 


Candidates’ forum for the Santa Cruz represen- 
tative to the UC Student Body Presidents’ 
Council. 5 p.m., Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


News—KZSC News Department, daily, 6:45 


p.m. (local and community news). 
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Friday 


Movies 


The Bad Sleep Well, an Akira Kurosawa 
classic film, 7 and 9:30 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


The Children’s Hour, a film benefit sponsored 
by Gay-Lesbian Alliance, Classroom 2, 7 and 
9:30 p.m., $1 donation to campaign to defeat 
Briggs. 


Concerts 


Baroque music by the “‘ Arcadian Ensemble,” 8 
p.m., Performing Arts Concert Hall. Students 
and senior citizens $2, general $3 (ticket at door 
only). 


Duo-recital by Alexandra Hawley, flute, and 
Robert Hagopian, piano, featuring Bach, Haydn, 
Reinecke, and Ibert, 8:30 p.m., College V Study 
Center (under the Sesnon Art Gallery), Free. 


Amis Trio to perform works by Haydn, Martinu 
and Weber at Carmel’s Hidden Valley Music 
Seminars at 8 p.m., $4. For more information, 
call Hidden Valley Music Seminars, (408) 
659-3115. 


Mike Clarke Trio—Mike Clarke, drummer: 
Thomas Palmer, bass; Jeffrey Pittson, piano— 
at Kuumbwa, 9 p.m., $3. 


Theatre 


“Portraits” will be performed at UCSC’s Barn 
Theatre at 8 p.m. as a benefit for the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee, $3. 


Merce Cunningham and Dance Company with 
John Cage at the Flint Center, 8 p.m. $6 student, 
faculty, senior, and low income discount for any 
seat in the house. tickets at UCSC and Santa 
Cruz Box Offices or call 288-6475 for phone 
orders. 


Lectures 
Closing address of General Education Symposium 


_ by Walter Rosenblith, Provost, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. Respondent: Walter 
Massey, Dean of the College, Brown University. 
Topic: “Liberal Arts for the 21st Century,” 
2:30 p.m., Performing Arts Concert Hall. 


Ian Brown, former researcher at S.R.I., and. 


Marsha Linzy, UCSC. student on “Introduction 
into the T.M. and Sidni Programs,” 7:30 p.m., 
Room 113, Cowell, Free. 


Sports 

Novice Foil Championships—a tournament for 
foil students who have no competitive fencing 
experience, 1-5 p.m., East Field House. 


THE WEEK IN PREVIEW 


Miscellaneous 


Information table to educate students about the 
living and labor conditions of low paid workers, 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., Stevenson Quad area. 


Frisbee Clinic for the beginner facilitated by 
Craig Simon on discuss throws, delays, air- 
brushes, and catches. 4 p.m., East Field House, 
Free (Fridays through fall quarter). 


Harry Weins, Mike Zaharakis, and Henry Mello, 
Assembly candidates will speak on issues re- 
garding the Assembly race. 8 p.m., Classroom 
1, Free. 


Square Dance featuring the Bonnie Doon String 
Band at 9 p.m., Stevenson Dining Hall, Free to 
listen and to dance. 


Benefit Spaghetti Dinner for the Rising Moon 
Women’s Center in celebration of Halloween at 
538 Seabright Ave. at 6 p.m. $2.50 for women, 
$1.50 for children. Entertainment by singers 
Karen Belford and Karen Waterman and a play 
by the children of the Community Education 
Center. 


UCSC Cadaver Party is holding a nitrites 
banquet to familiarize students with the candi- 
dates for the SBPC election. Noon at College 
Five BBQ pit, in the quad area. 


Comedians at Paradiso featuring 1977 winner 
of the San Francisco Stand up Comedy Compe- 
tition Dana Carvey and the hilarious and kinky 
Bob Dicken at-9 p.m. * ; 


Universe Broadcast with Dan Baynes on KZSC 
from noon to 3 p.m. Fridays. Music, news and 
information concerning the New Age with Light 
Workers, White Cloud and Sananda. 
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saturday 


Movies 

The Children’s Hour, the 1962 version of Lillian 
Hellman’s play, starring Audrey Hepburn, Shirley 
MacLdine, James Garner. Benefit for Community 
United to defeat the Briggs Initiative. 7 and 9:30 
p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


Concerts 


Paradiso presents Tim Hardin at 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m. 


Ray Pizzi with the Mark Levine Trio at the Kuumbwa 
at 9 p.m., $3.50. 


Theatre 


Merce Cunningham and Dance Company with 
John Cage. $6 student, faculty, senior, and low 
income discount for choice of house seating. 8 p.m. 
at the Flint Center. Ticket at UCSC and Santa 
Cruz Box Offices or call 288-6475 for phone 
orders. 


Sports 


Advanced Tennis Singles. Warm up 8-8:45 a.m.; 


play from 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Refreshments. Sign up and 
pay $2 ball fee at P.E. Office. 


Women's Volleyball Exhibition. Japan vs USA, 
Cal State Hayward. (Filled.) 


Soccer Game. UCSC versus Lincoln at noon, East 
Field, Free. 


The UCSC Women’s Soccer Team will play the 


Santa Cruz Strompers at noon on the East Field. 


Miscellaneous 
UCSC Preview Day for prospective full and part- 


time UCSC students and their families. Faculty” 


talks, receptions, tours, lab demonstrations, sports 
activities, and more. Picnic lunches available for 
$2. : 


Food drive to collect donations and educate students 
about the living and labor conditions of low paid 
workers, 1-3 p.m., Married Students Apartments. 


Black Student Alliance Halloween party. 9 p.m., 
Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 


Castle Rock Day Hike. Transportation free, leave 
East Field House at 10 a.m. Call x2806 for 
reservations. 


Galen House presents a dance: **They only come 
out at night,”” at the Crown Dining Hall, 9 p.m. to | 
a.m. Crown students 75¢, others $I. 


Book sale sponsored by Goodwill. 350 Encinel St. 
(left off Rte. 9 across from Solz Tannery), 10 a.m. 


Career Fair in foyer of McHenry Library from 10 
a.m. to noon and 1:30 to 4 p.m. Career Planning 
and Placement Center will be open from 1:30 to 4 
p.m. and an information booth will be at Cowell 
College from 12:15 to 4 p.m. 
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sunday 


Movies 


Taste The Blood of Dracula and The Uninvited, 
Halloween horror movies, 8 p.m., College V Dining 
Hall, College V students free, others 75¢. 


Meetings 


Progressive Writer's Guild meets every Sunday at 
521 Walnut Ave (corner of Walnut and Mission) at 
noon. For more information contact Stew at 425- 
1974 or Liz at 476-4896. 


Miscellaneous 


“The Long Search” screening of hour-long episodes 
from BBC series hosted by Donald Nicholl, UCSC 
professor of history and religious studies at 7 p.m., 
Video Theater, Communications Bldg., Free. 


Halloween Disco Dance sponsored by the Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance at 8:30 p.m., Kresge Town Hall, 
$1.50 donation. 


Congressman Leon Panetta will be the featured 
‘Speaker at a gourmet dinner and entertainment 
sponsored by the Santa Cruz County Peoples 
Democratic Club from 4:30 p.m. on, at Greenwood 
Lodge, 5800 Prescott Road. Tickets $12.50, call 
423-1945, 688-4235, 426-4542 and 724-9211 
(Watonville). 


“Changes” at 9 a.m. til noon on KZSG: “Magik is 
Alive,” share in age-old rituals, learn iow magik is 
the true spiritual path, hear Alistair Growley on a 
rare tape. ‘*Changes” is a program celebrating our 
growing consciousness. 


Sportsrap with Paul and Jeff Gilbert on KZSC at 6 
p.m. (local and national sports). 


Punky Reggae Halloween Party with Debbie Sazer 
on KZSC from 3-6. p.m. 


Jesse Pessoa, the Brazilian harpist, will perform 
on Wednesday at Moraga Hall and on Friday at 
the Kresge Town Hall. 


ae 


} 


‘Benefit Halloween Party for Michael Zaharakis 


with science fiction writer Fritz Leiber as guest of 
honor. 8 p.m. at Laurel Community Center. 


Unitarian- Universalist Fellowship préSents a pro- 
gram exploring the Sufi religion with Cheraga 


Nirtana Bluestein conducting the service. 11 a.m. 
at 6401 Freedom Blvd. 
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Monday 


Movies 


The Wall, a film about the history of Israel, 7:30 
p.m., Merrill Dining Hall, donations requested. 


Talents and Admirers, a Russian movie directed 
by Isidor Annensky, 7 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 
3, Free. 


Concerts 


Jack Fuller and Ben Laney, guitar with vocals, 8 
p.m., Cowell Coffee Shop. 


Lectures 


Benoy B. Chaudhuri, professor of history, Calcutta 
University on ‘*Millennialism and Peasant Move- 
ments in Eastern India During British Colonial 
Rule,” 4:30 p.m., Charles E. Merrill Room, Free. 


Jan Zaborowski, editor of Christian Social Associ- 
ations Information Bulletin on “The Catholic Church 
in Poland Under German Occupation,” 4 p.m., 
Merrill Baobab Room and 8 p.m., Holy Cross 
Church, Free. 


Elliot Aronson, psychology, on ‘*Social/Psycholo- 
gical Implications of School Desegregation,”* 5:45 
p.m., Crown Dining Room A. (Half-price meal 
tickets available at Merrill and Crown College 
Offices.) 


Dr. Larry Lippman, Santa Cruz family practitioner, 
6:30 p.m., Charles E. Merrill Room. 


Meetings 
American Studies Majors meet to elect three student 
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members of the American Studies Committee, at 
4:45 p.m. in 102 Merrill. 


Miscellaneous 


Dance at the Dragon Moon sponsored by the 
Committee United to Defeat the Briggs Initiative, 9 
p.m. to 2 a.m., $2 to $3 donation asked. I.D. 
required. 


Potluck Dinner sponsored by Women in Health 
Careers and discussion with Larry Lippman. Bring 
your own dishes and something delicious. 7 p.m. in 
the Charles Merrill Lounge. For more information 
call 688-8953. 


Women’s Radio Collective on KZSC—Is that a 
boy or a girl? an interview with Joanna Hamburg— 


from 7-10 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Movies 


Frankenstein by Warhol, 8 p.m. and 10:15 p.m., - 


Stevenson Dining Hall, $1. 


Lectures 


Arnold Bouma. USGS. Menlo Park on “Tidallv 
Generated Bedforms in Cook Inlet, Alaska,’ 4 p.m. 
Room 165, Applied Sciences, Free. 


Dr. Charles Roberts, Dept. of Biological Sciences, 
UCSB on “Regulation of Galactose Metabolism in 
Tetrahymena by Cyclic Nucleotides,” 4 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 1, Free. 


Barbara Anderson of the Santa Cruz Adoption 
Service will speak on “Work in Children’s Services,” 
noon, at the YWCA, $1 donation. 


Skills Discovery classes from 6-8 p.m., at the 
YWCA, $8-$15 donation on sliding scale. 


Meetings 
Italian Conversation Group in the Charles E. 


Merrill Room from 4-6 p.m. (through Fall Quarter). 
For more info call Panda, 426-3336. 


Miscellaneous 


Bible study by Koinonia Christian Fellowship, 
7:30 p.m., Cowell Health Center Library. 


Halloween Ball, music by Mystic Knights, a group 
from San Francisco, 9 p.m., College V Dining Hall, 
Free. 


Guess What's Cooking? a musical blend of the best 
in soul, jazz. and funk with Ronnie on KZSC, 10 


p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Wednesday 


Movies 
Got Something To Tell You: Sounds Of The 
Delta Blues.a slide show, and a film, A Well Spent 


Life, about songster Mance Lipscomb, 7:30 p.m., 
Room 102, Merrill, Free. 


Concerts 


Jesse Pessoa, the fantastic Brazilian harpist ac- 
companied by Los Gringos de Santa Cruz, at the 
Moraga Concert Hall, 1307 Seabright, 8 p.m., $3 
general, $2 student/elders. 


Theatre 


C.1.A.O. is sponsoring “Commedia dell ‘Arte’ 
Fest” based on traditional Italian comedy of the 
Renaissance performed by Parcifal’s Players, 8 
p.m., Crown Merrill Rec Room, Free. 


Lectures 


Peter Sturrock, Stanford University on “Skylab 
Workshop on Solar Flares,” 3:45 p.m., Room 221, 
Natural Sciences II, Free. 


Angela Paton and Robert Goldsby, founder-directors 


of Berkeley Stage in Berkeley. 4 p.m., Room B-100. 


Performing Arts, Free. 
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Marty Kendall will appear in concert playing her 
“electric, eclectic cello” on Friday at 8 p.m. at 
the Good Fruit Company. 


Inaugural Lecture by Burney J. LeBoeuff, UCSC 
professor of Biology on “The Seal of Sociobiology,” 
8 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 3, Free. 


Meetings 


Workshop and fellowship, 8 p.m., Cowell Health 
Center Lounge (Wednesdays, through Fall Quarter). 


Miscellaneous 


First day to file application for fall 1979. Registrar's 
Office. 


Last day to drop a course without a $3 fee. 
Registrar's Office. 


Last day to file petition to remove spring quarter 
incompletes, $5 fee. Registrar's Office. 


Book Sale by the Domestic Workers Educational 
Support Group from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. near the Bay 
Tree Book Store. Donations accepted for books 
and donations of books still urgently needed. Call 
Bill at 423-2874 or Bret at 426-3966. 


The Old Changing Way with Sarah on KZSC. New 
Chieftains album review. 7 to 10 p.m. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES MAJORS 
PLANNING TO GRADUATE DECEMBER 
1978 need to set up their oral comprehensive 
examinations. Those of you who haven't done so, 
please contact Sharon Baez in the Merrill College 
Office, x2741. 


serious STUDIES EXTRAMURAL 
REVIEW STUDENT PARTICIPATION—AIl 
students, whether a major in Religious Studies or 
not, who have an interest in, comments on, or 
suggestions to the upcoming Extramural Review of 
the Religious Studies Program (November 4-7) 
should meet on Monday, October 30 at | p.m. in the 
Cowell College Library. Any student wishing to 
review the materials concerning this Review and/or 
to meet with the Extramural Review committee. 
should contact the Religious Studies Board Office. 
x2056, Rm. 246 Kresge, MTTHF a.m. 


WOMEN’S STUDIES AND THE WOMEN’S 
RE-ENTRY PROGRAM will be co-sponsoring 
an evening of films and speakers on the status of 
women inthe U.S.—past and present—highlighting 
the struggle for women’s suffrage, the women’s 
movement in relation to other movements, women 


of different class and ethnic backgrounds in the ° 


labor movement. the International Women’s Year 
Conference at Houston, Texas, and the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Friday, November 3rd at 7:30 
p.m. in Oakes Lecture Hall room 105. For further 
information call 429-2552. 


THE ENERGY AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION COMMITTEE will hold its second meeting 
of the year on Thursday, November 2 at 9 a.m. at 
the Campus Facilities Office in Barn “G.” Topics 
for discussion will include various applications of 
energy conservation measures on campus, and 
review of the recent “Energy and Water Conservation: 
Report for 1976-77 and 1977-78" just released by 
Campus Facilities that summarizes past energy use 
patterns. 


NOTICE TO ALL CAMPUSWIDE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS: Applications for Kresge Town Hall 
fee waivers (we are offering five free uses of the hall 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


to campuswide organizations that have not already 
been allocated free uses), must be in to MaryLou 
Heslet, Kresge Student Affairs Officer, by Tuesday. 
Nov. 14th at 5 p.m. . 


MEMBERS OF THE ECONOMICS FACUL- 
TY will discuss the merits of Propositions A and B 
on the November ballot, measures that would 
impose rent control and an antispeculation tax. The 
meeting is open, and anyone is welcome to listen 
and/or participate. 


DEAN HELENE MOGLEN, DIVISION OF 
HUMANITIES & ARTS. will set aside the hours 
of 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Wednesdays during the Fall 
Quarter to see students who would like to discuss 
Humanities-related isues with her. Please call x2696 
for appointments. 


LITERATURE BOARD SENIOR ORAL 
EXAMS will be held on Thursday and Friday. 
November 2 and 3. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY TICKETS: 
Student tickets for the 78/79 season are still avail- 
able, through October 31. Student tickets start at 
$39 for a 12 concert series, a savings of more than 
50 percent for all Opera House seats. Also, one 
student need not go to all 12 concerts: a single 
season ticket may be shared among many students. 
All that is required is some sort of student ID when 
entering the Opera House. For tickets or more 
information (including transportation) call Nick 
Suntzeff x2774. or 429-1040 evenings. 


‘THE POLITICAL MOBILIZATION COL- 


LECTIVE. a new group at UCSC concerned with 
education and action involving third world issues 
will be meeting Thursday. October 26 at 8 p.m. in 
the Merrill Dining Hall. We need your input. 


ART STUDENTS! Stop grumbling and make 
change happen. Would vou dike to have more guest 
speakers of your choice. teachers sharing their. work, 
and a system for handling gripes? There is an 
organization being formed for this purpose. Join 
other art students at a constitution-forming meeting. 


Friday noon, patio outside 317 Applied Sciences. 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE WITH 
YOUR LIFE??? The Career Planning Center is 
sponsoring a series of four workshops to help you 
find a first (or second) direction to take in your life's 
work. The workshops will take place on Thursdays, 
Nov. 2, 9. 16, 30, at noon in Room 212, Clark Kerr 
Hall. If you are interested in attending. please 
preregister at the Career Planning Center, x2183. 
(Please plan on attending all four sessions.) 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT 
Nov. | Shell Companies (recruiting 
geologists) 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies 


Nov. 2 General Electric—Space 
Division (math, physics, info. 
sciences) 

Nov. 3 Tufts Univ.—Fletcher School 


of Law and Diplomacy 
If you are interested in any of the above recruiters 
please contact Diane at the Career Planning Center. 
x4085. Most recruiters will conduct group informa- 
tion meetings open to all interested people, 


CAMPUS RESOURCES: FELLOWSHIPS & 
GRANTS. The Career Planning Center will show 
a videotape on UCSC campus resources for fellow- 
ship and grant information. The tape will be shown 
at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday evening. November |. 
in the Career Planning Center. The tape is pertinent 
for students who are considering financial aid for 
graduate study and for research projects. 


WOMEN IN HEALTH CAREERS~—a new 
organization concerned with supporting women 
interested in health careers and medicine. Weekly 
meetings each Friday on lawn in front of McHenry 
Library from 1 2:30-1:30. Bring lunch. If raining— 
meet at Career Planning Center in Library. 


CUBA POSTER SHOW — Aa exhibit of Cuban 
posters that synthesize politics and an will be 
exhibited in the College Eight Gallery (Rm. 212 


Kerr Hall). The 30 odd posters were produced in 
Havana by OSPAAL (Organization of Solidarity 
for the Peoples of Asia. Africa. and Latin America) 
and will hang from October 23 to November 10. 

ALPINE CLUB. The UCSC AC will meet every 
Thursday at 7 p.m. in Merrill 102. The AC will 
organize trips, make instruction available, and 
provide a communications link for all who are 
interested in most any outdoor, wilderness activity 
including rock-climbing. whitewater canoeing. kayak- 
ing, rafting, X-country skiing. winter camping. 
backpacking. hiking. and wilderness survival, safety 
and first aid. No dues are collected. but members 


must have their names on the roster of the AC and" 


have signed a waiver removing legal responsibility 
from the University. For more information contact 
Dane Travis. Box 115 Merrill, Dorm A-344: or 
David Rubine, Box 701 Merrill: or Phil Jones of the 
UCSC Physical Education Department. 

THE SANTA CRUZ AND MONTEREY 
YWCA’s are announcing their forthcoming (and 
long awaited) Women’s Retreat on the weekend of 
October 27-29. This retreat will be chance for 
women above 18 to relax together. let someone else 
do the cooking. and to renew themselves. The 
retreat will be held at Hidden Valley Music Center 
in Carmel Valley. A variety of resource people will 
be available to share knowledge in Tai Chi. Dream 
Exploration, Money and Economic Survival for 
Women, Astrology Charts, Energy Awareness and 
Spiritual Dance. “Women in Transition.” and 
Sexuality. Reservations are on a pre-paid DaSis 
only. Call the YWCA, 426-3062. for more infor- 
mation. 

THE PROGRESSIVE WRITER'S GUILD 
meets every Sunday at noon at 521 Walnut Ave. 
(corner of Walnut and Mission) to discuss and 


* criticize the work of writers interested in writing 


about progressive social issues and topics. Many of 
our members write for City on a Hill Press. but 
other members write for other publications (Matrix. 
the Independent. ete. ). The Guild is open to campus 
and community people interested in improving their 
writing and journalistic skills in a supportive :at- 
mosphere. For more information contact Stew at 


425-1974. or Liz at 476-4896. | 


> 
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CENTER from p. 9 


augment the resources generated for book and literature 
for their events, the center does not want anyone to stay 


able ofen contribute more so that others may participate 
while paying less. 

RCNV is sometimes staffed by students on college 
internships and workstudy programs. The center has trained 
and hosted people from as far away as Sweden, Ghana, and 
West Germany. 

Periodically. persons who are especially knowledgeable 
or who have had extraordinary experiences in nonviolence, 
are invited to become residents of the center. Daniel Berrigan 
- completed the first such residincy in spring 1977. During his 
month-long stay, Berrigan participated in group discussions, 
gave lectures and poetry readings, and met with classes and 
workshops. 

The myriad activities of the RCNV manitest the attempt 
of its members to transform the nonviolent lifestyle into a 
political force. The major concern of the staff at present is the 


ReRun 
Shop 


Bring in Your Fall and 
Winter Clothing NOW 
to Sell! 


426-2753 


1503 Mission St. 
near McDonald's 


11 am to 4:30 pm daily ZA 
(closed Sunday) aime 


LOW COST 


Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 


303 Water Street 
(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


ble contributions. occasional grants, and donations to 


sales and contributions/fees for specific workshops or 
activities. While specifying a range of suggested donations 


away for financial reasons. Concerted efforts are made to 
arrange reduced rates and scholarships, and those who are 
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Lockheed proposal for expansion of their Empire Grade 
facility in order to manufacture components for the Trident 
II missile. PNFF is spearheading a drive to increase public 
awareness of the issue before a scheduled public hearing. 
slated for Nov. 1. 


LSD from p. 16 


Dr. Norman Zinberg, a clinical professor of psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School and author of the recent drug use 
report for the president's Commission on Mental Health, 
told conference delegates that learning about hallocinogens 
continues to be inhibited by fear. “*Research studies have 
frequently been flawed by their bias against the drugs 
themselves, their retrospetive approach, their failure to 
account for intervening variables, their lack of controls and 
their focus on deleterious effects, Zinberg wrote in the task 
force report. 

Zinberg has called for the decriminalization of all drugs, 
including heroin, in the belief that prohibition only aggra- 
vates a drug's potential for abuse. He also supports non- 
medical, recreational use of psychedelic substances. “Forces 
that are prohibitionistic, moralistic,” he warned, may lead 
people to forget that ‘there is something useful in changing 
consciousness now and then in a way people find felicitous 
and pleasant.” 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


SANTA CRUZ 


60S FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 
7 OAYS Fam 13 em (Fay Sat 7 am. MiONITE) 


ary wy 
y ew ULE 


te AE BER IYS 
OLD FASHIONED 
ICE CREAM PARLOURS 


SANTA CRUZ * PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


HOT FUDGE ROYALE... 


a slab of our own recipe buttermilk pound cake 
with a scoop of old-fashioned ice cream, hot 
fudge, whipped cream, & nuts. 


t 


‘Aandu 
" — 419 CEDAR STREET, 
/ _ FOR APPT. C ALL 425-8888 


" Ipersonalized~Wigydesign & natural hair ca 


Participants at the conference, attended by more than 
200, agreed that the beneficial uses of psychedelic drugs 
will become more widely possible once more is learned of 
their potential. The Catch-22 is that learning implies 
scientific research, and that is largely forbidden. 

—Pacific News Service 


MOVIES from p. 18 


‘‘No theater we've signed with has left us,” McIntosh 
said. In fact our business is growing. We are reaching one- 
third of the country’s first-run theaters.” 

Screenvision has set up the machinery so that advertisers 
can reach a national audience. The company is testing 
markets scattered across the states in urban, suburban, and 
rural areas. 

The launching of commercials for beers—Anheuser- 
Busch is one of Screenvision’s newest clients—raises 
questions about whether or not there will be liquor and 
tobacco advertising bans—or any restrictions at all. 

Concerns for what’s to come run the gamut from the 
rational to the ridiculous. Who knows, one critic mused, 
maybe 10 years from now Bob Hope will have new 
categories to give awards for at the Oscars, such as best 
supporting actress in a first-run commercial. 

—Pacific News Service 


FREE PHOTO 
COUPON BOOK 


WORTH $19.00 

IN FILM PROCESSING 
SAVINGS 

FREE 5x7 — FREE FILM 
15¢ COLOR PRINTS 

8x10 ENLARGEMENT 1.59 
AND MORE! 


GET YOURS TODAY! 
521 FRONT ST. 


Air ann SANTA CRUZ 
Cc 425-1991 


Oo MINIMUM 


Over-nite Orders 


AR 
506 SOQUEL 425/7722 


a 
4 
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‘EMPLOYMENT 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No experi- 
ence required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for 
information. SEAFAX, Dept. D-13 Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, Washington 98362. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST seeks female models 
—various assignments—fashion— advertizing, etc. 

_ Must be neat and trim—portfolio not necessary. 
426-5120. 


COLLEGE EIGHT PROVOST’S OFFICE needs 
person with computer programming skills to help 
complete summer project. Up to $100 available. 
Elizabeth, 427-2430 or Linda 429-2033. 


FOR SALE 


4350. Leave message for Dan. 


*59 GMC HALF-TON TRUCK, 6 cyl. 270 
engine. 4 spd. tranny. Strong, dependable. With 
utility rack, new battery. $600. Firm. Call 429- 


First, We Put Together The Finest 
Service Dept. We Can, Then We Sell Cars. 
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HOUSING 


NICE ROOM FOR RENT. Nov. Ist in Aptos, 
$125 mo. Ist, last and deposit. Kids OK. Mellow 
atmosphere. 688-6770. Keep trying.. 


INSTRUCTION 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, a 
state certified school, 
evening programs in massage and wholistic health 
education. Swedish, Esalen, and Integral Massage, 
Polarity, Touch for Health, Acu-pressure and Self- 
help taught with love clarity and depth. Apply for 
November admissions now, 425-7707. Independent 
Study Credit available. 


FRENCH STUDENT speaking fluent Italian inter- 
ested in giving French and Italian lessons. Any level. 
Stevenson, Dorm 2, Room 215, 423-5782; Ask for 
Jean-Pierre. 


LOST AND FOUND 


LOST: A brown leather flight jacket (vintage) at 


the Good Fruit Company party last Friday nite. 


FOUND: brown leather flight jacket (1 picked it 
up by mistake.) Call Jeff—427-2952. 


MON.-FRI 9-6 


SAT. 9-3 


offers day and. 


CONCENTRATED, 
GUITAR LESSONS. $4.00/% hr. $6.00/hr. 
Sound and finesse. All lessons recorded. Jon— 
335-7964. 


SANTA CAUZ 
ELECTRONICS 


A Complete Line 
of Electronic Parts 


WED. EVES TIL 9 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 
FOB INDUSTRY, 
THE CONSUMER, 

AND THE HOBBYIST 


CLASSIFIED ADS __seceswsestocs ote suey ssos tases 


TYPING 


VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM Cor- 


, tecting Selectric. Considerate, professional, quality 


service. 688-3890. 


TYPING: Big papers, little papers, theses, what 
have you. Will correct English, spelling and all that 
stuff. 423-6225. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TUTORING IN ENGLISH language and litera- . 


ture, Chaucer to Ginsberg. Enjoyment at the Oxford- 
UCSC-Harvard-Cabrillo level attainable. Pre- 
requisite: desire for mastery. Fees flexible, based 
on what students feel it’s worth and coin available. 


See Miles 1520 Pacific Garden"Mall, room 315. 


INDIVIDUALIZED, 


716 FREDERICK ST. 
SANTA CRUZ 
423/1140 


-Send a self-addressed stamped envelope to: NW/ 


oon © 
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ANIM = = CRUZ 
KZSC’S PLAN TO INCREASE TRANSMITTING POWER IS CLOSE TO 
FRUITION. KZSC WILL INCREASE ITS EFFECTIVE RATED POWER TO 


1365 WATTS, ENABLING COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE MONTEREY BAY 
AREA. WE ARE IN THE PROCESS OF CONSULTING WITH THE FOL- 
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ASTROLOGICAL. STUDY GUIDE: Learn how 
and when to use your best study potentials by using 
astrology. Call Robert Cole for $30 appointment, 
423-4234. 


MODERN DANCE CLASSES taught by Mark 
Esposito and Jody Oberfelder at the Laurel 
Community Center; mornings/evenings, weekly 
rates, 425-7252. 


COURSE IN BEG. 35mm Photography. Course 
will cover camera operation, film processing and 
darkroom techniques. Free darkroom use. 423- 
7095. 


JFK SPECIAL REPORT. CIA killed JFK. See 
the Evidence the Media Won't Print." FREE. 


ARC, POB 42644, SF, CA., 94101." 


PEUGEOT OWNERS: Tuneups, repairs, and 
free advice, Call Jim, 426-1733. 


TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 10-2; Thursday 1- 
3 or call 429-TRIP. 


RESEARCH SERVICE. We offer complete out- 
line and bibliography on any research topic. 20 
years experience. Fast service call Carousel Research 
423-2480. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate 
Research. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. 
Box 25097-B, Los Angeles. Calif. 90025. (213) 
477-8226. 


ANY BASSIST INTERESTED in completing six 
piece original band BLUE STREET EAST call 
Richard 335-7964. Darlene 423-4330. 


HEAD SHOTS for actors/actresses, models etc. 
Agency quality work! Complete facilities for various 
lighting techniques. Ken Kearney —688-4546 (24 
hours). 


LOWING CAMPUS UNITS: 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CROWN COLLEGE 
MERRILL COLLEGE 
ANY OTHER UNIT WHO WOULD LIKE TO BE CONSULTED REGARDING 
THE POWER INCREASE AND ANY POTENTIAL INTERFERENCE 
PROBLEMS SHOULD CONTACT: ‘ 
ROBIN LEWIN 
STATION MANAGER, KZSC-FM. 


Any 6 or 8 Cylinder $39.95; Specialty Cars 
$59.95. Free Oli Change Also Included. 
Ford, Chevy, G.M., Chrysler, Datsun, Honda, 
V.W., ANY Import or Domestic. 


TOYOTA of SANTA CRUZ 


512 Pacific Avenue 
426-5645 


noobs 
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Not because it’s not worth reading. 
You’re wasting your time because you 
could be reading it three to ten times faster 
than you are right now. 
hat’s right — three to ten times faster. 
With better concentration, understanding, and 


The problem is, most of us haven't learned 
anything new about.reading since we were 10 
years old. So we’re still stumbling along at a 
fraction of our real capacity. In fact, most people 
read so slowly that their brain actually gets 
bored and distracted between words (no wonder 
you have trouble concentrating when you 
Ne read!) 
iy} The new Evelyn Wood RD2 reading : 
mY) . Over 20 years ago, Evelyn Wood's re- 


Wood's latest, updated 


DREAM INN 


this 
aper. 


reading improvement system — designed to be 
more effective and flexible than ever. With it, 
you should easily be able to cut your reading 
and study time by at least two thirds. That 
means if you’re now studying 20 hours a week, 
you'll save roughly 400 hours — or almost 17 
full 24 hour days — in this school year alone! 


Spend an hour and check us out. 

_ We know you may have trouble believing 
what Spe just read. That’s why our people 
are on/campus now giving free 1 hour demon- 
strations of RD2. If you can spare an hour, 
we'll answer any questions you may have 
about RD2, and prove that you can unlearn 
your bad reading habits and start saving two 
thirds of your’study time. We'll even demon- 
strate some new reading techniques designed 


fi, search with natural speed readers discovered to increase your speed immediately, with - 
i‘ Nest ita ues that could be learned and good comprehension. 
i u y virtually any- This short demon- 
i one. Since that pioneer- Gi stration could start you 
: mg work oer amilion | Gemonstration this week: | obser bete 
il people — from en * | grades, more me, 
4 to presidents — have and a whole new outlook 
ip put the Evelyn Wood LAST DAY:TODAY | o studying. 
cis e work for 2 only takes an 
i them. Zs 30, >: 30, or 8:00 PM _ | hour and it’s free. Don't 
\ RD2 is Evel miss it. | 


175 West Cliff Drive 


v6 EVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS/A URS COMPANY 


will open your eyes. 


.© 1978 Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics, inc 


